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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Repealers. .* the Countess of Bles- 
sington. 3 vols. ndon, 1833. Bentley. 
Tue novel has of late so enlarged its bounda- 
ries and changed the character of its domains, 
that a good old-fashioned novel-reader of some 
twenty years since, who, having dreamed away 
that period, desired to make up for lost time, 
and sent to the circulating library for some 
“tale of terror,” some “ midnight bell,” or 
some “ victim of sensibility,” would be as 
much surprised at the altered character of the 
works now-a-days, as the French absentee who 
returned from those Indian woods which the 
Cherokee chiefs made so fashionable for a while 
in Paris, and found a republic where he left a 
king,—the people where he left a court,—clubs 
instead of fétes,—and equality, liberty, and the 
rights of man, the fixed, which means the 
passing, principles of the time. The traveller’s 
ideas were not more confounded than would be 
those of the novel-reader; he would find a 
thousand demands on his mental faculties, of 
which he never before dreamed. Instead of 
the arm-chair, feet-in-slippers, luxurious sort 
of reading in which he once indulged, he will 
have politics, philosophy, and metaphysics, &c. 
&c. keeping him wide awake, out of pure asto- 
nishment. The novel-reader must now bargain 
for what made the staple of letters and essays 
in former times. Mr. D’Israeli says that the 
convulsions of states and nations, to which 
every week brings a new constitution, or at 
least a trial for one, originates in the change 
which is now taking place ** from feudal to 
federal principles.” The same remark applies 
with equal truth to the fictitious world: the 
novel is passing from the hereditary sway of 
hero and plot, to the republican admixture 
of all classes of composition, represented by 
sketches of all sorts and kinds. Lady Blessing- 
ton’s work is constructed on the most innovat- 
ing principles of the modern school; abounding 
in dialogue, personalities, and reflections. Story 
there is none; and this we retain enough of 
old prejudices to consider a fault, however 
clever and observant the matter may otherwise 
be: we are well inclined to admit a very 
large portion of digression,—a something for 
after-reading, when the nut of the plot has 
been cracked ; but we like to have a rallying 
point of strong interest,—we require the narra- 
tive. The following dialogue will illustrate the 
Style of these pages ; the scene is the opera :— 
“**T like the opera better than any other the- 
atrical amusement,’ continued Lord Albany ; 
the hour is more suited to one’s habits; for 
really it is bien génant to be obliged to swallow 
one’s dinner, and drive off in a state of per- 
sonal discomfort, to arrive when half the new 
comedy or tragedy is over, and be told that the 
most effective scenes have passed. Then the 
sort of dinners one gets preparatory to a play— 
Ithink of them with horror! To dine dans 
une bonne maison the day of a premeditated 
visit to the theatre, is out of the question; so 
one is forced to hurry over soup and cételettes, 


a@ la minute, at Crockford’s, at the risk of burn- 
ing one’s mouth ; and drink wine half-iced, de- 
nying one’s-self the gentlemanly comfort of dis. 
cussing a dessert ; and then ‘ to be taken (as 
the poetical apothecary’s label directs) and well 
shaken’ over the pavé in a cabriolet: one is out 
of humour before one arrives, digestion is de- 
ranged, comfort destroyed, patience put hors de 
combat ; and, consequently, one is little disposed 
to judge favourably of the entertainment; and 
one leaves the theatre, vowing that we have 
now neither dramatic writers nor actors; and 
all this because we have been dérangé, and that 
if we will not change our hours, so they will 
not change theirs.’ * But would it not be a 
good plan to go to the theatre without dining,’ 
asked Lady Oriel, ‘ and sup afterwards? by 
which means all the disagreeable effects you 
have so pathetically deplored would be avoided.’ 
‘ Hélas! mes dames,’ said Lord Albany, ‘ I 
have tried that plan; but it answers not. 
From going without dinner, one is apt to make 
a more substantial supper, and this banishes 
sleep. The ghosts of the murdered lamb, 
chicken, &c. sacrificed to our appetites, rise up 
in judgment against one, presenting even more 
hideous visions than those which murdered the 
slumbers of Macbeth.” ‘ How much more you 
men think of dinners than we do!’ said Mrs. 
Forrester. ‘ I own that in general we do,’ re- 
plied Lord Albany ; ‘ for a gourmandise is not 
a female vice. Still, who can deny that much 
of our comfort depends on our dinners? and 
he is therefore wise, who, reflecting that as we 
must dine three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year, resolves to dine well, in order to 
spare the stomach and its poor dependant, the 
temper. I never dine with Lord Refton with- 
out feeling a happier and, I do believe, a better 
man for the rest of the evening; ‘ my bosom’s 
lord sits lightly on its throne,’ because the 
stomach is not weighed down with ‘ any pe- 
rilous stuff.’ His plats are so delicious, so 
épuré from all that is gross, that they can only 
send light and agreeable vapours to the brain ; 
and this accounts for his being always gay, 
spirituel, and amiable.’ ‘ I know not if this 
be the cause,’ said Lady Oriel, ‘but I am 
ready to admit the effect; for Lord Refton is 
very agreeable and spirituel.’ ‘Oh! I do as- 
sure your ladyship,’ replied Lord Albany, 
‘that my theory on this point is irrefutable. 
Good cooks make agreeable men. Only com- 
pare the most gifted conversationist, even 
Moore himself, after a dinner at Refton’s or 
in an ordinary house with the same guests, 
and he would be no longer equally brilliant, 
I have thought of searching into history, to 
discover the materials of which were com- 
posed the particular repasts eaten by the re- 
markable men of the last century, the day of, or 
the day previous to, any remarkable action, as 
I am convinced it would elucidate my system. 
Only fancy what a load of responsibility would 
be taken off from poor human nature, by dis- 
covering that all our crimes proceeded either 
from a bad dinner or the want of a dinner, and 





* When poor fellows go astray, 

Their dinners are in fault— not they.’’ 
‘I must say, you talk con amore about din. 
ners,’ said Lady Oriel; * you would almost 
persuade one you thought of nothing else.’ 
* Apropos to con amore, as beauty always is to 
hearts,’ replied Lord Albany, ‘ who is that 
very handsome woman opposite to us? she 
might make one forget dinner and supper too.’ 
‘ That lady,’ said Lady Oriel, looking at her 
through her glass, ‘is the wife of our most 
popular writer, and is remarkably beautiful ; 
features, complexion, expression, all are fault. 
less. Mr. Desmond pointed her out to me the 
other evening as one of the very few perfect 
specimens now to be seen of a beauty peculiar 
to Ireland: hair like the wing of the raven 
seen with the sun’s rays full on it, and skin 
white as the driven snow, with eyes of heaven’s 
own blue. The lady comes of an ancient Irish 
race, and belies not her blood, which sends that 
mantling rose-tint to her cheeks, ‘as if she 
blushed because she is too fair.’ ‘A mauvaise 
honte,’ added Lord Albany, ‘that few ladies 
are guilty of for such a cause! Look into the 
parterre, and you will see talking together two 
of the men who have the most succeeded in 
fiction—- Moore the poet and Lord Fableton. 
Both have made reputations from the exercise 
of the same power —imagination ; but such is 
the prejudice of society, that while one is ad- 
mired and followed as a poet, the other is 
decried and shunned as a liar. Imagina- 
tion, which is the El Dorado of the poet and of 
the novel-writer, often proves the most per- 
nicious gift to the individuals who compose the 
talkers instead of the writers in society. How 
strange does it appear to casuists,’ continued 
Lord Albany, smiling, ‘ that one man with his 
plume can soar into the regions of fiction, and 
gain immortality by a brilliant fable; while 
another, using his tongue instead of a pen, and 
adhering to prose instead of verse, becomes 
stamped with the degrading epithet of a liar ; 
and all from a different use of the same faculty ! 
What a poet would my poor friend Lord Fable. 
ton have made, had he turned his inventive 
powers to good account, instead of being, as at 
present, considered an emulator of the Baron 
Munchausen ! I was present the other even- 
ing,’ continued Lord Albany, ‘ at the reading 
of a poem from the pen of a celebrated author. 
‘ What a brilliant imagination! what inven- 
tion !’ was repeated at every side; and, albeit 
unused to the approving mood, I was forced to 
yield assent to their well-merited commenda- 
tions. I left Grosvenor Square duly impressed 
with the advantages of imagination, and wish- 
ing that I too could find a ladder to mount 
into this palace of gold, and bear away even a 
little of its dust. With this feeling I entered 
White’s, and seated myself, inwardly invoking 
the aid of imagination, until my invocations 
were interrupted by the voice of my imagina- 
tive friend, Lord Fableton, who related tales 
and anecdotes which satisfied many of his 
hearers that he was in his anecdotage, and 








ascertaining that 


stated as facts the bright effusions of his brain. 
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The past, present, and future, were opel and 
impartially misrepresented, and the poem I had 
heard read in the early part of the evening 
contained much less invention than his con- 
versation. No sooner had he withdrawn, than 
the circle he had left commented most severely 
on his want of veracity. ‘ And this,’ thought 
I, ‘is the reward of genius, and such is the 
invidious distinction made between men of 
equal powers of imagination. One gains im- 
mortality by his pen; while the prejudices of 
society stamps my poor friend as as liar, only 
for having spoken his bright imaginings: he 
ought to have been a poet.’” 

Such a description would have made the 
fortune of a former letter-writer. The Irish 
scenes are entitled to warm commendation, 
(and we propose exemplifying their merits in a 
second notice); they are written with equal 
good feeling and good sense; while Grace Cas- 
sidy is a sweet and touching portrait. The 
opening dialogue is characteristic and enter- 
taining, and explains the rational and accu- 
rate views which the author has taken of this 
intricate and turbulent subject. 








Bridgewater Treatises, No. I. On the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Adapiation of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 2 vols. London, 1833. Pickering. 

Iy any thing could reconcile us to the faulti- 
ness of the division of subjects in the plan of 
the Bridgewater Treatises, it would be a work 
like the one before us. Far from being a cento 
culled from sources patent as the day and 
numerous as the sands, it is the genuine off- 
spring of Dr. Chalmers’s own strong and vi- 
gorous mind. Not that he has neglected those 
great writers, Butler, Paley, Smith, and many 
more of the highest authority, who have pre- 
ceded him in the same glorious course. It 
appears to us that, to a rightly constituted in- 
tellect, to a heart still unclosed to all the har- 
monies and sympathies awakened by the mate- 
rial universe, to the beauty both mental and 
corporeal scattered around us with such lavish 
profusion, the present is a subject the most in- 
spiring,—and Dr. Chalmers, fully impressed 
with its intrinsic dignity, has treated it as 
would be augured from his known abilities and 
reputation. Velut inter ignes luna minores, 
will scarcely be considered invidious when ap- 
plied to the present volumes and their fellow- 
treatises which have as yet appeared ;—one of 
them, to say the truth, a star of very small 
magnitude indeed. 

Our author commences his subject by shew- 
ing that the term “ external nature” is not to 
be confined solely to the material universe, but 
ought to be, and is by him, extended to the 
mental universe external to every individual 
mind which forms an integral part of it. 

“It is true (he says) that, with even but 
one solitary human mind in midst of the mate- 
rial creation, certain relations could be traced 
between them that would indicate both skill 
and a benevolent purpose on the part of Him 
who constructed the framework of nature, and 
placed this single occupier within its confines. 
And, notwithstanding this limitation, there 
would still be preserved to us certain striking 
adaptations in the external system of things to 
the intellectual, and some too, though fewer 
and less noticeable, to the moral constitution of 
man. But, born as man obviously is for the 
companionship of his fellows, it must be evi- 
dent that the main tendencies and aptitudes of 


his moral constitution should be looked for in 
connexion with his social relationships, with 
the action and reaction which takes place be- 
tween man and the brethren of his species. 
We therefore understand external nature to 
comprehend in it, not merely all that is ex. 
ternal to mind, but all that is external to the 
individual possessor of a human mind,—who 
is surrounded not only by an economy of com. 
plex and extended materialism, but who is 
surrounded by other men and other minds than 
his own. Without this generalised view of 
external nature, we should be left in posses- 
sion of but scanty materials for evincing its 
adaptation to the moral constitution of man, 
though an ample field of observation would 
still lie open to us, in unfolding the aptitude 
of the human understanding, with its various 
instincts and powers, for the business of phy- 
sical investigation. For the purpose, then, of 
enhancing our argument, or rather of doing 
but justice to it, we propose to consider not 
merely those relations between mind and mat- 
ter, but those relations between mind and mind, 
the establishment of which attests a wise and 
beneficent contrivance. We shall thus be en- 
abled to enter on a department of observation 
distinct from that of all the other labourers in 
this joint enterprise, —and while their provinces 
respectively are to trace the hand of a great and 
good Designer in the mechanism of the heavens, 
or the mechanism of the terrestrial physics, or 
the mechanism of various organic structures in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; it will be 
part of ours, more especially, to point out the 
evidences of a forming and presiding, and withal 
benevolent Intelligence in the mechanism of 
human society.” 

Nothing, it is evident, can be more truly phi- 
losophical than this mode of viewing the sub- 
ject. What follows is equally so. He proceeds 
to draw, very properly, a distinction between the 
moral constitution of man and all systems of 
morals derived from it. 

“Tt might help to guard us against a pos- 
sible misconception, if now, at the outset of our 
argument, we shall distinguish between the 
moral constitution of man, and that moral sys- 
tem of doctrine which embodies in it the outer 
truths or principles of ethical science. The 
two are as distinct from each other as are the 
objective and subjective in any quarter of con- 
templation whatever, and ought no more to be 
confounded than, in optics, the system of visible 
things with the anatomical structure of the eye. 
The organ which perceives or apprehends truth 
is separate in reality, and should be kept sepa- 
rate in thought, from the truth which is appre- 
hended ; and thus it is that we should view the 
moral constitution of man and the moral system 
of virtue as diverse and distinct from each 
other. The one belongs to the physiology of the 
mind, and is collected, like all other experi- 
mental truth, by a diligent observation of facts 
and phenomena. The other, involving, as it 
does, those questions which relate to the nature 
of virtue, or to the origin and principles of moral 
obligation, directs the attention of the mind to 
another quarter than to its own processes, and 
presents us with a wholly distinct matter of con- 
templation. The acts of moral judgment or feel. 
ing should not be confounded with the objects 
of moral judgment or feeling, any more, in 
fact, than the rules of logic should be con- 
founded with the laws which govern the proce. 
dure of the human understanding. The ques- 
tion, ‘ what is virtue ?’ or ‘ what is that which 
constitutes virtue?’ is one thing. The question, 
‘what is the mental process by which man 





takes cognisance of virtue?’ is another. They 
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are as distinct from each other as are the prin. 
ciples of good reasoning from the processes of 
the reasoning faculty. It is thus thatthe 
mental philosophy, whose proper and legitimate 
resths is the physics of the mind, should be 
ept distinct from logic and ethics, and the 
philosophy of taste. The question, ‘ what js 
beautiful in scenery?’ or ‘ what is right in 
character ?? or ‘ what is just in argument ?’ jg 
distinct from the question, ‘ what is the actual 
and historical procedure of the mind in address, 
ing itself to these respective objects of contem. 
plation ?” as distinct, indeed, as the question of 
* quid est 2? is from ‘ quid oportet?’ or as the 
question of * what is?’ from * what ought to be?’ 
A sound objective system of ethics may be 
framed irrespective of any attention that we 
give to man’s moral constitution. A sound 
system of logic may be framed irrespective of 
any attention that we give to man’s intellectual 
constitution. And, on the other hand, how. 
ever obscure or unsettled these sciences may 
still be ; and more especially, whatever contro. 
versies may yet obtain respecting the nature 
and the elementary principles of virtue, —such 
notwithstanding, may be the palpable and as. 
certained facts in the nature and history of 
subjective man, that, both on his mental con. 
stitution and on the adaptation thereto of ex. 
ternal nature, there might remain a clear and 
unquestionable argument for the power, and 
wisdom, and goodness of God.” ; 

He then shews that evidences of design are 
not to be sought so much in the creation of 
mere matter, and its subjection to definite 
laws, as in the collocations of the various ma- 
terial elements, the intricate combinations and 
admirable arrangements which render them 
capable of exhibiting a certain definite range of 
phenomena. It is not the creation, but the 
adaptation of the rudis indigestaque moles, 
which bespeaks the divine Artificer. It is 
not sufficient that matter be gifted with 
properties, it must be so placed that these pro- 
perties may be called into play. On this, how- 
ever, our author’s words are far more to the 
purpose than any which we could supply. 

‘In the performances of human art, the 
argument for design that is grounded on the 
useful dispositions of matter, stands completely 
disentangled from the argument that is 
grounded on the useful laws of matter—for in 
every implement or piece of mechanism con- 
structed by the hands of man, it is in the latter, 
apart from the former, that the indications of 
contrivance wholly and exclusively lie. We 
do not accredit man with the establishment of 
any laws for matter — yet he leaves enough by 
which to trace the operations of his intelligence 
in the collocations of matter. He does not 
give to matter any of its properties; but he 
arranges it into parts—and by such arrange- 
ment alone does he impress upon his work. 
manship the incontestable marks of design ; 
not in that he has communicated any powers to 
matter, but in that he has intelligently availed 
himself of these powers, and directed them to 
an obviously beneficial result. The watch- 
maker did not give its elasticity to the main- 
spring, nor its regularity to the balance-wheel, 
nor its transparency to the glass, nor the mo- 
mentum of its varying forces to the levers of 
his mechanism, — yet is the whole replete with 
the marks of intelligence notwithstanding, an- 
nouncing throughout the hand of a maker who 
had an eye on all these properties, and assigned 
the right place and adjustment to each of 
them, in fashioning and bringing together the 
parts of an instrument for the measurement 





and the indication of time. Now, the same 
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a 
distinction can be observed in all the specimens 
of natural mechanism. It is true that we 
gcoredit the author of these with the creation 
and laws of matter, as well as its dispositions ; 
but this does not hinder its being in the latter, 
and not in the former, where the manifestations 
of skill are most apparent, or where the chief 
argument for a Divinity lies. The truth is, 
that mere laws, without collocations, would 
have afforded no security against a turbid and 
disorderly chaos. One can imagine of all the 
substantive things which enter into the com- 
ition of a watch, that they may have been 
huddled together, without shape, and without 
collocation, into a little chaos, or confused med- 

;—where, in full possession of all the pro- 
perties which belong to the matter of the in- 
strument, but without its dispositions, every 
evidence of skill would have been wholly obli- 
terated. And it is even so with all the sub- 
stantive things which enter into the composition 
ofaworld. Take but their forms and colloca- 
tions away from them, and this goodly universe 
would instantly lapse into a heaving and disor- 
derly chaos—yet without stripping matter of 
any of its properties or powers. There might 
still, though operating with random and undi- 
rected activity, be the laws of impulse, and 
gravitation, and magnetism, and temperature, 
and light, and the forces of chemistry, and 
even those physiological tendencies which, 
however abortive in a state of primitive rude- 
ness, or before the Spirit of a God moved on 
the face of the waters, waited but a right distri- 
bution of the parts of matter, to develop into 
the full effect and establishment of animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. ‘The thing wanted for 
the evolution of this chaos into an orderly and 
beneficial system is not the endowing of matter 
with right properties; but the forming of it 
into things of right shape and magnitude, and 
the marshalling of these into right places. This 
last alone would suffice for bringing harmony 
out of confusion ; and, apart altogether from 
the first, or without involving ourselves in the 
metaphysical obscurity of those questions which 
relate to the origination of matter and to the 
distinction between its arbitrary and essential 
properties, might we discern, in the mere 
arrangements of matter, the most obvious and 
decisive signatures of the artist-hand which has 
been employed on it.’ 

The phenomena of conscience are considered 
to afford the strongest arguments for the moral 
character of God. Although our extracts have 
already trespassed on our limits, we shall make 
no excuse for presenting our readers with the 
following eloquent passage :— 

“* Had he been an unrighteous being himself, 
would he have given to this, the obviously su- 
Perior faculty in man, so distinct and authori- 
tative a voice on the side of righteousness ? 
Would he have so constructed the creatures of 
our species, as to have planted in every breast 
8 reclaiming witness against himself ? “Would 
he have thus inscribed on the tablet of every 
heart the sentence of his own condemnation ; 
and is not this just as unlikely, as that he 
should have inscribed it in written characters 
on the forehead of each individual ? Would 
he so have fashioned the workmanship of his 
own hands; or, if a God of cruelty, injustice, 
and falsehood, would he have placed in the 
station of master and judge that faculty which, 
felt to be the highest in our nature, would 
prompt a generous and high-minded revolt of 

| our sentiments against the being who 
formed us? From a God possessed of such 
characteristics, we should surely have expected 





words, from the actual constitution of man, 
from the testimonies on the side of all right- 
eousness, given by the vicegerent within the 
heart, do we infer the righteousness of the 
Sovereign who placed it there.” 

Again :— 

“ Tt is true that rebellions man hath, with 
daring footstep, trampled on the lessons of con- 
science; but why, in spite of man’s perversity, 
is conscience, on the other hand, able to lift 
a voice so piercing and so powerful, by which 
to remonstrate against the wrong, and to re- 
claim the honours that are due to her? How 
comes it that, in the mutiny and uproar of the 
inferior faculties, that faculty in man, which 
wears the stamp and impress of the Highest, 
should remain on the side of truth and ho- 
liness? Would humanity have thus been 
moulded by a false and evil spirit ; or would he 
have committed such impolicy against himself, 
as to insert in each member of our species a 
principle which would make him feel the great- 
est complacency in his own rectitude, when he 
feels the most high-minded revolt of indignation 
and dislike against the being who gave him 
birth ? It is not so much that conscience takes 
a part among the other faculties of our nature, 
but that conscience takes among them the part 
of a governor ; and that man, if he do not obey 
her suggestions, still, in despite of himself, 
acknowledges her rights. It is a mighty argu- 
ment for the virtue of the Governor above, that 
all the laws and injunctions of the governor 
below are on the side of virtue. It seems as if 
he had left this representative, or remaining 
witness, for himself, in a world that had cast 
off its allegiance; and that, from the voice of 
the judge within the breast, we may learn the 
will and the character of Him who hath invested 
with such authority his dictates. It is this 
which speaks as much more demonstratively 
for the presidency of a righteous God in human 
affairs than for that of impure or unrighteous 
demons, as did the rod of Aaron, when it swal. 
lowed the rods of the enchanters and magicians 
in Egypt. In the wildest anarchy of man’s 
insurgent appetites and sins, there is still a 
reclaiming voice—a voice which, even when in 
practice disregarded, it is impossible not to 
own ; and to which, at the very moment that 
we refuse our obedience, we find that we cannot 
refuse the homage of what ourselves do feel 
and acknowledge to be the best, the highest 
principles of our nature.” 

The author then sets forth the argument for 
the existence of God drawn from the supremacy 
of conscience, and also for his moral character 
derived from its dictates. This reasoning he 
follows up by a consideration of the inherent 
pleasure of the virtuous, and misery of the 
vicious affections, —the power and operation of 
habit, &c.: but we shall not enter into a detailed 
analysis of Dr. Chalmers’s work—we must refer 
to the book itself. It is one, the perusal of 
which must serve higher purposes than the mere 
whiling away an idle hour, or charming the 
listlessness and languor of ennui. It must be 
deeply meditated upon; and much indeed 
would he be to be pitied, who would not rise from 
the meditation wiser and better. It is a study 
of surpassing interest; it gives a tone and 
healthful vigour to the mind. The volumes 
before us are every way worthy of their subject. 
It would seem almost supererogatory to pass 
any judgment on the style of a writer so cele- 
brated as Dr. Chalmers. He is well known as 
a logician not to be baffled by any difficulties ; 
as one who boldly grapples with his theme, and 
brings every energy of his clear and nervous 





4 differently-moulded humanity; or, in other 





his eagle vision—no argument that could either 
enforce or illustrate his subject is left un- 
touched. Our literature owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to the author for these admirable 
volumes. We shall return to the consider. 
ation of them. 

(To be continued.) 





Phenician Ireland. By Dr. J. L. Villanueva, 
Translated and illustrated with Notes by 
Henry O’Brien, Esq. A.B. 8vo. London, 
1833. Longman and Co. 

“THE purport of the author,” says Mr. 
O’Brien in his preface, “‘ is to prove, by the 
analysis of names imposed in the days of Pa- 
ganism, and retained among us [in Ireland] 
till the present, and by the similarity of wor. 
ship cultivated in Ireland before the introduc. 
tion of Christianity, to that practised in Phe. 
nicia at the same era of time, that a colony 
from the latter place must at one period, and 
that a very distant one, have visited our shores, 
and spread their dominion over the whole 
extent of the island.” 

The learned doctor accordingly sets to work 
much after the fashion of the logician cele« 
brated by the facetious Mr. Joseph Miller, 
who proved, in the most undeniable manner, a 
pigeon-pie to be a fish-pie. And when this 
mode of reasoning fails, it is the easiest thing 
in the world to change one letter into another, 
so as (ex. gr.) to identify haggis and tag-rag, 
which we will presume to be a Pheenician word. 
In the first place, we have only to change ¢ into 
h, to make hag of tag, and then, by reading 
the second syllable backwards, according to the 
Hebrew manner, rag will become gar, which, 
by substituting és for ar, will give the primitive 
meaning of haggis to be tag-rag. But we will 
allow Doctor Villaneuva to speak for himself. 
Among the Phenician monuments which re. 
main in Ireland, he mentions one near Fer. 
moy in the village of Glanworth, called Leade« 
chaillde—(in the latter word we believe the 
doctor has made a mistake, as it is called caile,* 
which means a hag.) ‘* Leaba,” he says, cor- 
rectly enough, “ in Irish signifies a couch or 
bed; but who this Callid was, no one that I 
can discover, even soothsayer or prophet, hath 
ever asserted or dared to guess; much less can 
it be ascertained from the interpretation of the 

pulace, who understand by the term the 

‘Old Hag’s Bed.’ In support, however, of 

this explanation, it is alleged that all monu- 

ments similarly constructed are called by the 

Irish Leapa na Feine, by which they conceive 

are meant the dormitories or sleeping-places of 

the Fenians, their celebrated militia of war- 
riors.”” 

Here the doctor blunders again, originally, 
no doubt, misled by a typographical error, or 
his Spanish mode of pronunciation. These 
monuments are certainly popularly called 
Leaba na Feine, not Leapa. 

“* With all respect, however,” he continues, 
“to the distinguished individuals who think 
thus [a judicious compliment from the doctor 
to the Irish peasantry] and otherwise, I am 
inclined to imagine that Leaba Chaillde is a 
Pheenician expression, slightly vitiated, and 
composed of the words Chad shallaid, a burned 
corpse, indicating the grave of some illustrious 
hero deceased and buried therein. For chab 
in the Phenician language is a flame, whence 
zalehab, to burn, and shallaid is a corpse or 
trunk of a dead body. Leopana, too, would 
seem to be derived from the Phoenician lepin 
or Jeponin, that is swathings or ligaments, or 











intellect into the field, No sophistry escapes 


* Vide Smith’s History of Cork, Vol. 51, 
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from legpin, Tees or. towels; as much as to 
say, that underneath was interred some Phe- 
nician hero, and, according to the eastern cus- 
tom, wrapt up in bandages.” 

Elsewhere, p. 322, Dr. Villanueva, forgetful 
of all this, makes the very same burial-place of a 
Phenician mummy — for Leaba Caile is also 
called Granny’s Bed—a Pheenician temple. 
Granny's Bed, he says, ‘‘is supposed to have 
been corrupted from Grean Beacht, which is 
usually interpreted the sun’s circle. I prefer, 
however, the word bed, which is Phenician, 
beth, meaning a house, a shrine, a circle.” It 
was far too obvious for either the doctor or 
his translator and annotator to discover or 
recollect what he had before asserted, that the 
Irish Leabe corresponds with the English word 
couch or bed; in fact, that this second name 
is a mere translation from Irish into English. 

A syllable, a letter, is often quite sufficient 
for Dr. Villaneuva to establish the Phenician 
origin of a word. Thus Cork he derives from 
Caurium, p. 192, a city of Spain, where a 
Pheenician colony had been established. 

And will it be believed that the doctor de- 
rives the obvious names of Greenfield, Green- 
island, Green-mount, and Green-hills, from 
the Irish word Grian, the sun, which is 
referred to “ the Phenician Krew, the sun’s 
ray or splendour.” Here there is, out of 
four, positively but one letter alike, and that 
isr. Hill, it seems, ** which with us means a 
mountain, meant with the Pheenicians an idol, 
and was spelled with one /.” 

Of Annacotty a town in the county of Lime- 
rick, he says, Anna, in the Pheenician hanna, 
means delightful, acceptable. This name, if 
Wwe suppose it posed of the words Hanna- 
Chutiai, will mean a place acceptable to the 
Phenician Chutheans; or, if we suppose its 
component parts to have been Anakia-Chuti, 
it will then mean the offspring of the Pheeni- 
cian Chutheans. Or, perhaps, it bears refer- 
ence to the idol Ana-Meloch, which the Phe- 
nicians borrowed from the Chutheans and other 
Assyrians, in which case you may render it by, 
the oracle of Moloch ; aonah or onah being an 
answer.” 

Who, after this learned dissertation, can 
doubt the Phenician origin of Annacotty ?* 
The doctor, however, although a complete 
visionary, appears from his essay to be an ami- 
able and learned old man, which is more than 
we can say of the translator, who, notwith- 
standing that he styles himself on the title- 
page to be ‘author of the Prize Essay upon 
the Round Towers of Ireland,” it seems, from 
his dedication, is not the author of the prize 
essay in question, he having ‘‘ been defrauded 
of that prize for which his zeal had been en- 
listed, and his young energies evoked, while, 
from that system of ‘ jodding’ with which our 
country has been long accursed, he has seen 
the badge of his victory transferred to another!” 

There is something very Irish, therefore, in 
Mr. O’Brien’s prize authorship. His transla- 
tion of Dr, Villanueva’s work is fairly exe- 
cuted ; but his notes upon his author will gain 
him neither reputation as a scholar, as a man 
of taste, nor as an antiquary,—at the same 
time that they exhibit extreme egotism, and 
display the feelings of a disappointed and an 
angry man. He quotes more than once, as 
illustrative of the text, verses by Bernard 
Barton, Lord Byron, Sheridan Knowles, an 
embryo poet named Stanley Hornby; and in 
a note upon his preface favours us with one of 








* The ancient monument near Maidstone, consisting of 
two immense upright stones, and one laid across in a ta- 
bular forma, is called Kits Cotty House.—Kd..L. G. 





Moore’s most. popular Irish melodies at full 
length. In fact, Irish bad taste seems to have 
run riot in Mr. O’Brien. Upon the subject of 
Round Towers he is not to be restrained, and is 
perfectly furious about the conduct of the Royal 
Irish Academy, which, to use rather an Irish 
phrase, finds with us a perfect defence in the 
attack made upon it. Nor have the anti- 
quaries of I.ondon escaped Mr. O’Brien’s rage. 
After informing us, that in his work on the 
Round Towers “ it is proved to a demonstra- 
tion” that they were built by the Tuatha de 
Danaan, or Danans, Mr. O’Brien (we should 
like to know his authority) tells us that ‘‘ they 
arrived in Ireland 1200 years before Christ, 
under the conduct of three brothers, Brien 
(no doubt the translator’s ancestor), Inchorba, 
and Inchor, and immediately gave battle to the 
Firbolgs, commanded by Eogha their king, at 
Moyturey, near Lake Masg, in the territory of 
Partrizia, otherwise Partry, in the county of 
Mayo. The latter lost, in one day, the battle 
and possession of the islands of the north. 
Nuagha, the Tuatha Danaan general, having 
Jost a hand in the action, had one made of 
silver, whence he attained the name of Airgiod- 
lamb, which signifies silver hand. This narra- 
tive had been long supposed a day-dream of 
fiction, which legendary chronicles had of old 
trumped up. The hour, however, has arrived 
for the restoration of truth; and I rejoice that 
T am the first person to announce to my coun- 
trymen that this relic or silver hand is still ex- 
tant. It was exhibited to the Society of Anti- 
quaries a short time ago, who, of course knew 
nothing about it. ‘The moment [I saw it I ex- 
ulted in the confirmation of our ancient his- 
tory ; and did not hesitate, at once intimating 
to the gentleman who had the kindness to gain 
me access to their museum, that it was the 
long-missing arm of Nuagha Airgiodlamb. I 
now give the inscription, which is in old Irish 
characters, for which I am indebted to the 
gentleman above alluded to, whose name (T, 


Crofton Croker) perhaps I may be pardoned if | 


I publish.” 


Now we perfectly recollect the exhibition of | 


this “ silver hand,” as Mr. O’Brien will have 
it, at the Society of Antiquaries. It was com- 
posed, however, not of silver but of bronze, 
and had inscriptions on it, not in the “ old 
Irish characters,”’ but evidently in those at pre- 
sent used, although in some places much worn. 
Of these inscriptions Mr. O’Brien attempts no 
translation or explanation, and here, as else- 
where, when there is an opportunity offered for 
producing satisfactory proof, he is unable to 
afford it, and sneers at a Society for ignorance, 
who presume to doubt his fanciful appropriation 
of a bronze arm toasilver-handed gentleman pre- 
cisely three thousand and thirty-three years ago! 

We had hoped that the Ogygian days of 
Trish antiquarianism were over, and that mere 
verbal speculators no longer existed to bewilder 
themselves with 

«« What Erin calls in her sublime 
id Erse or Irish, or it may be Punic.” 

We require sober-minded works on Ireland— 
we want knowledge and we want facts—we 
want writers free from party spirit, with cool 
heads and kindly feelings; and not such men as 
Mr. O’Brien, who threaten “ discomfiture” to 
‘** revenge” upon an Institution which has 
failed to reward dreamy egotism and arrogance. 





The Young Enthusiast in Humble Life: a 
Simple Story. 18mo. pp. 188. London, 1833. 
Fraser. 

THE equal distribution of good and evil through 

all ranks and conditions of men, is a belief as 








— as 
true as any general belief can well be....The 
advantage and the drawback maintain a per. 
petual balance; the aching head and the beat. 
ing heart are to be found beneath the purple 
as well as on the pallet, and, in like manner, 
the buoyant step and the glad eye belong both 
to the cottage and to the castle. It was a 
fashion amid former philosophers and poets to 
draw most fancifully tinted pictures of ‘ the 
sweet content that rocketh poverty :” a volume 
might be made of graceful eulogiums on the 
lowlier walks of life — 
** Oh! happy lowly clown ; 
Uneasy lies the that wears a crown.” 

The error of our time takes an opposite dj. 
rection ; and we now quite as much overvalue 
the blessings of riches, only that a feeling of 
hatred is mingled with the envy entertained of 
wealth, which did not exist in the pretty self. 
deceit practised about poverty and content. The 
truth is, though there never was an age of 
more stern reality than the present, yet even 
we cannot do without some exaggeration ; and 
the advantages of the upper ranks are the 
poetry of to-day’s existence. The volume be. 
fore us, in its repining and craving hopes for 
the impossible, illustrates this belief with great 
force. It is a melancholy and accurate picture 
of the state of a large portion of the commu. 
nity; their immediate evils are felt with all 
the strength of actual suffering, while the good 
of which they dream is afar off—and ‘distance 
lends enchantment to the view.” In the par- 
ticular case drawn into story, this misery is 
increased by a peculiar temperament, whose 
wretchedness has never, we think, met with 
adequate commiseration. The sorrows of ge- 
nius have been most eloquently deplored: — 


Chatterton, 
«* The marvellous boy, 

The sleepless soul that perished in its pride,” 
Savage, Otway, &c., have been soothed in the 
silent grave by the sympathy of that future to 
which they looked. But there is,another class, 
more to: be pitied, if the positive suffering be 
taken into account, viz. those in whom the di- 
vine idea, rather than “ the faculty divine,” is 
developed—who have the imaginative, not the 
creative power. To such a one, learning isa 
passion, and the mental struggles terrible in 
their excitation ; life is one ungratified desire: 

** They look before and after, 
And pine for what is not.” 

This state of mind is not genius, for genius 
brings its own energy and its own industry, 
and puts forth its glorious creations under the 
most discouraging circumstances ; but it is the 
temperament out of which genius is formed— 
it is the chaos of the imagination, but darkness 
is on the face of the deep. The interesting little 
volume of which we speak embodies such 4 
history ; it records the sensations of a youth in 
the lower classes of society, devoured by the 
wish for information, looking up with enthu- 
siastic love of literature, conscious of a high 
and imaginative tone of mind; but not, we 
think, equally conscious that his powers are 
not of a like high order ;—and herein con- 
sists the delusion and the misery of so many 
who devote their energies to literature—they 
mistake the aspiration for the — ~~ 
cannot. say that any passage in these Pp 

bears the fate of oy originality which alone 
cuts out a royal road for genius. The language 
is wonderfully good, if genuine ; though, as 4 
composition, the sympathy arises from the au- 
thor’s self, not his work. But that is very 
sufficient ; for we cannot dwell upon the sim- 
ple and touching picture of strong affection 
struggling through all possible difficulties, with- 
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out feeling a lively interest in the result. We 
refer to a portion of the Introduction : 

«*] wrote the story,’ says the Young En- 
thusiast himself, ‘in the Military Hospital at 
Boniskillen. Two, to me most powerful, mo- 
tives induced me to write it,— the hope of 
realising by its sale a sum sufficient to procure 
my discharge, and a desire to present a copy to 
one who has pledged herself to become my 
wife. With these objects I obtained a fur- 
lough, and left Londonderry with 17. 9s. 4d. in 
my pocket. I spent two days with my brother 
in Liverpool ; he is a stonemason, has a wife 
and two children, and he lives in Chisenhall 
Street, Liverpool. I walked to London—a 
distance of two hundred miles—and lived by 
the way, in a great measure, on turnips, to 
save what money I could. I reached London, 
after six days’ march, with about thirteen shil- 
lings. I have paid five shillings for lodgings, 
and Ihave now two. In conclusion, I hope 
I may be allowed to speak it with modesty, yet 
with a justifiable pride, that since I have been 
in the service I have conducted myself as a 
soldier ought to do. In proof of this, I can 
refer you to no higher authority than the colo- 
nel and the adjutant of the regiment to which 
I belong.’ e - - 

“ Having been recommended to Mr. Fraser, 
as a bookseller likely to forward his views, 
James Jolly ventured to address to him his 
manuscript, accompanied with a letter stating 
his circumstances and wishes. With many, 
perhaps, such an application would have been 
totally disregarded ; but it is Mr. Fraser’s po- 
licy (and it is a wise one) to give every man’s 
manuscript a fair chance, and accordingly he 
brought the story and letter before the proper 
critical tribunal. The judgment was favour- 
able, and some design was conceived of insert- 
ing the Simple Story in Regina, as the readiest 
means of serving the story-teller. But, as will 
subsequently appear, an objection was raised to 
this mode of proceeding by the Young Enthu- 
siast himself. The feelings of James Jolly on 
this first step in his progress were not without 
expression. ‘From my heart,’ he writes, ‘ I 
thank you sincerely for your kindness, for even 
asingle word of encouragement. ‘To one who, 
like myself, has met with little pity from men, 
orseldom heard a voice in the tone of sympathy 
—to one whose motives of action have been 
misunderstood and misrepresented, kindness 
has in it something peculiarly attractive and 
impressive.’ - , sa 

“** You have spoken of your intention, if you 
purchase the manuscript, to cut it up for the 
Magazine; not to publish-it separately. Ihave 
asort of feeling, in thinking of this, like that 
perhaps of one who would contemplate the am- 
patation of a leg or an arm. I have, perhaps 
unfortunately, a father’s feeling for this child 
of mine, and I could not bear to see it unmer- 
cifully cut up to suit the pages of a periodical 
publication. If, after undergoing this ordeal, 
it were published separately, 1 can have no ob- 
jections. Ihave stated my wish to present a 
Copy to one Harriet Hedges, (Rev. Edw. 
Kempe’s, North Cerney, near Cirencester, 
Gloncestershire,) who has pledged herself to 

e@ my wife—one who is every thing I 
could wish woman to be, and whose virtues 
would adorn a more exalted station than the 
one she occupies. - But this object would be de- 
feated by your proposed arrangement. OQ! may 
I ask you to consider this? If it were only a 
Sixpenny pamphlet, I could wish her to-read it. 

es, I could Jovesit is the first wish of my 

—that she should possess a little volume 

her future husband’s name ; not, Hea- 





ven knows, from any feeling of personal vanity, 
but that I might receive her smile of approba- 
tion, that she might never blush for her con- 
nexion with me; and that I might give it into 
her hands as a mark of my admiration of her 
virtues, and her disinterested attachment to 
me. I do not know what to do, or what plan 
to adopt. I feel more unhappy than ever. My 
acquaintance with the world has not increased 
my respect for mankind. If an LL.D. were 
appended to my name, I might have some 
chance of success.’ ” 

We do not feel quite sure of that. However, 
“the decision of James Jolly has not been 
without effect. His little work is published 
separately: what effect it may have on his 
future prospects, and the objects dearest to his 
heart, must be left to a benevolent public, 
which in England has never been applied to in 
vain. We entertain, we trust, no ill-founded 
expectation, that its decision will be as efficient 
as that of James Jolly, in favour of the simple 
story.” 

We close the volume with one remark. On 
its sale the author depends for the reward of 
long-enduring attachment — for relief from a 
position for which, however well he may con- 
duct himself, he is obviously unfitted ; he will 
be made easy—even happy; he deserves such 
encouragement. Is not, therefore, the pur- 
chase of this slight volume a moral duty—and, 
we must add, a pleasant one? The reader 
will inevitably become interested in the fate of 
the Young Enthusiast. 








Sayings and Doings at the Tremont House, in 
the Year 1832. Extracted from the Note- 
book of Costard Sly, and edited by Dr. 
Zachary Philemon Vangripper. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1833. Parbury and Allen. 

A sERIEs of very lively and very American 
sketches, interspersed with tales, poetry, cri- 
ticism, and all kinds of pleasant gossipping. 
There are some very judicious observations on 
the state of English feeling towards America, 
which we are glad to find so intelligent a writer 
admits to be generally favourable. For ex- 
ample, how universally has our own protest 
against Mrs. Trollope’s invidious caricatures 
been re-echoed by almost the whole run of our 
periodicals! To this we would add—Has justice 
been refused, or even delayed, to any of their 
authors? Washington Irving, Cooper, Bryant, 
&c. obtained immediate popularity; and we 
will venture to refer to our own pages for the 
cordial praise bestowed on the various talent 
indicated in their very clever Annuals. But 
the ‘family quarrel”’ is so humorously treated 
in these pages, that we cannot do better than 
extract it. 

“ The fact is, that Jonathan (viewing him- 
self in the light of an ill-treated child) cannot 
be expected to regard Father Bull with much 
affection or reverence. John was for treating 
his refractory offspring with a cudgel; but 
Jonathan (a true chip of the old block) was as 
good a hand at single-stick as his sire; so he 
broke the old gentleman’s pate, and set up for 
himself in the world. Meanwhile, old Bull 
gets to fighting with his neighbours,—nay, is 
obliged, occasionally, to make use of his fists 
in support of his younger children ; and, in the 
midst of his troubles, happens to give fresh 
offence to his eldest-born (Jonathan), who 
thereupon-enters the ring once more, and ex- 
changes half-a-dozen blows with Father John. 
At length, old Bull leaves off the fighting busi- 
ness, and goes back to his shop. He is tov well 
pleased with the black eyes he has given to his 
neighbour (notwithstanding the bloody nose he 








ce em ne an tac ee te RR ce a 
himself got in the ‘conflict), to think of the 
turn-up he had had with Jonathan—or to take 
much heed how young Hopefal is getting on. 
Probably he might have muttered, * Deuce 
take the fellow ! a pretty example he has been 
setting to my other boys !” And some of his scul- 
lions and cook-maids, thinking, no doubt, to 
please him, bring the old fellow all sorts of tales 
about Jonathan’s ill manners and bad habits— 
swearing that he is a nasty, sour-tempered, evil- 
disposed, wrong-headed person ; hating the land 
of his birth, and every member of the Bull fa- 
mily, as he does the devil! Jonathan, hearing 
of this, and taking it for granted that the old 
man believes all that is said of him, gets into a 
passion —rakes up old stories —tells them dail 
to his children—and instructs the latter to loo! 
upon their grandfather as a good-for-nothing, 
tyrannical, brow-beating, dishonest, insolvent, 
hoary-headed sinner! In the mean time old 
John (for the first time in his life) begins to 
take his affairs seriously into consideration. He 
consults the schoolmaster ; he reads, he medi. 
tates, he travels. He becomes aware of his own 
imperfections ; he bears willing testimony to, 
and endeavours to imitate the excellencies of, 
his neighbours. He sees that his shop is (and 
has long been) badly conducted ; and he re- 
solves to make material alterations in its ma- 
nagement. He finds this no easy task; but 
his attention has been turned to the operations 
of his eldest-born, and he resolves to persevere. 
He begins to perceive that Jonathan was not 
the greatest fool in the family. He says to 
himself, ‘ By Jupiter! this boy of mine is run- 
ning as fast as a race-horse! He must bea 
confounded clever fellow!’ The old gentle- 
man’s paternal feelings are revived; and he 
looks with more than complacency upon his 
gallant, high-spirited, (yet still, as regarding 
himself, somewhat sulky) offspring. Jonathan, 
however, continues to regard his venerable sire 
with a suspicious eye. He says, ‘ I don’t care 
a curse for you now, old man. I shall soon be 
as big as yourself; and then, if you provoke 
me, I'd as soon give you a good licking as 
not.’ ”” 

The following are other traits of the author's 
quality. 

An idea of a good Dinner.—* Well, after 
the chowder, I shall take some oyster-pie ; 
then a mutton cutlet, with some maccaroni ; 
then a small piece of roast beef; then a plover, 
or the wing of a partridge ; and finish, perhaps, 
with a piece of pumpkin pie.” 

The next is such good advice that we quote 
it out of Christian charity. 

“ Captain Parkenrath. To make use of a 
great man’s words, * you have such a relish for 
business, as to have lost that of good-fellow- 
ship.’ [How applicable to %, of the mercantile 
world of London!|—Gaultiman. Come, come, 
captain. Why the deuce can’t you be serious 
for once in a while?—Capt. P. Serious! By 
heaven, I never was more so. There never was 
a country (so abundantly blessed as this is) whose 
people had a greater right to be cheerful, happy, 
and pastime-loving, than we have. But our 
natural humour, and gaiety, and cheerfulness 
of heart, are, somehow or other, too early sub- 
dued. Providence did not design that this 
world should be filled with grave aspects and 
dull hearts ; or that the mind of man should 
be constantly bent upon matters relating to the 
store, or taken up with even more serious con- 
siderations. ‘ There’s a time to laugh and a 
time to play,’ says the spelling-book; *a time 
to dance, and a time to sing.’ And J shallnot 
be content, until I have composed and published 
a book of sports and pastimes for the people 
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of the United States. We ought to be original, 
even in our games; though I shall take the 
liberty of importing the noble game of cricket 
from the old country.—G. We have already as 
many games as we want. What can be better 
than bowls, or billiards, or ——.or ——.— Capi. 
P. Or what? You can’t give us a third game, 
_— I speak only of Boston) for your very 
ife, But billiards is a game only for the few. 
Your bowls (or nine-pins) is, after all, but poor 
sport ;— not half so good as quoits, if I under- 
stand the latter game aright,— and not near 
so scientific as what is called the game of bowls 
in England. (There, nine-pins and bowls are 
two very different things.) But what I want 
to bring about, is a more frequent gathering 
er of the sexes. At a cricket-match in 
England, as I have read, and verily believe, 
hundreds of lovely and amiable women (see 
Miss Mitford) stand by as spectators, encou- 
raging, by their smiles and plaudits, the un- 
skilful as well as the initiated. At their 
rowing-matches, ’tis the same thing. At 
the village fair,—a holyday to which the 
poor and humble have long been looking for- 
ward,—each lass is attended by her loving 
swain; his little purse of savings is exhausted 
in purchasing for her a fairing, and, perhaps, 
a sight of one or two of the shows. Her few 
shillings, too, are spent in buying for her sweet- 
heart ‘a true lover’s gift.’ And these little 
pees, these tokens of mutual affection, 
ave (I have been assured) often been pre- 
served and cherished, when ——.—G. I tell 
you what it is, Captain; you may talk till 
to-morrow, yet you will not be able to convince 
me, that we should be made either happier or 
better by the introduction of these amuse- 
ments. Our’s isa young country yet, and, be- 
sides, we don’t want them.—Capt. P. There 
I differ from you,—I think we do want them. 
You, for instance, have very little business to 
attend to after dinner. It is the same thing 
with several of our young merchants. Most 
of you are not reading men, nor musical men. 
Few of you can either draw or paint ; many of 
you are separated from your families, conse- 
quently you have not the society of your sisters 
and their female friends to fly to. Yet you 
must do something to kill time. St. John 
himself is said to have recreated himself with 
sporting with a tame partridge. See that ? 
—G. To be sure,—and haven’t we gigs and 
horses in abundance ? and don’t we make the 
best use of them ?” 

Anecdote of Dr. Currie. 

“ Walsingham. It is part of a letter from 
the celebrated Dr. Currie to one of his relatives 
in Virginia — (reading), ‘ You are now almost 
a stranger in your native land. Twenty-three 
years form a large portion of life. Do not you 
think you should relish a sight of your old 
friends, and of the scenes of your infancy ? 
About eighteen months ago, I visited your 
father and mother. I joked with your mother 
about your old tricks, and drank drams with 
your father, till we fell to kissing each other, 
and we could have cried heartily. —(Now 
listen.) I looked into Mean Water, to see if there 
were any minnows, and there they lay under the 
banks, just as when we left them.” 

Among the varieties, the ** Devil’s Fever’? is 
a humorous extravaganza; the “ Last Dollar” 
a well-told story; and the ‘ Merry Maids of 
Grand Cairo” has somewhat of the lively air 
of hoaxes in the old quaint Italian novels, 
which were, to use the phraseology of the play- 
bills, “ tremendously successful.” We recom- 
mend these amusing volumes to alkwho wish 


for familiar acquaintance with our Transatlantic 
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neighbours, to be achieved at the cost of an 
hour or two’s entertainment, 


Walpole’s Correspondence. 
[Third notice: conclusion. ] 
Iv is with regret that, even in a third Number, 
we come to bid farewell to this lively and 
amusing book ; the light and brilliant particles 
of which have already afforded us, and, we 
hope, our readers, so much entertainment, 
while we have left the graver (though there is 
not much gravity) and more instructive histo- 
rical and political parts to be perused in the 
original. Our plan to the end must be of the 
same desultory description ; and we begin with 
a jeu desprit: 
** Les Cours del’ Europe. 

L’Allemagne craint tout ; 

L’Autriche risque tout; 

La Baviere espére tout ; 

La Prusse entreprend tout; 

La Mayence vend tout ; 

Le Portugal regarde tout; 

L’Angleterre veut faire tout ; 

L’Espagne embrouille tout ; 

La Savoye se défie de tout; 

Le Mercure se méle de tout ; 

La France achete tout ; 

Les Jesuites se trouvent par tout; 

Rome bénit tout ; 

Si Dieu ne pourvoye a tout, 

Le Diable emportera tout.” 

In our last we mentioned the celebrated Miss 
Gunnings ; and we now copy two characteristic 
passages relating to them and their lords. Lord 
and Lady Coventry visited Paris : 

‘** Poor Lady Coventry was under piteous 
disadvantages ; for, besides being very silly, ig- 
norant of the world, breeding, speaking no 
French, and suffered to wear neither red nor 
powder, she had that perpetual drawback upon 
her beauty, her lord, who is sillier in a wise 
way, as ignorant, ill-bred, and speaking very 
little French himself —just enough to shew 
how ill-bred he is. The Duke de Luxemburg 
told him he had called up my Lady Coventry’s 
coach ; my lord replied, ‘ Vous avex fort bien 
fait. He is jealous, prude, and scrupulous; at 
a dinner at Sir John Bland’s, before sixteen 
persons, he coursed his wife round the table, 
on suspecting she had stolen on a little red, 
seized her, scrubbed it off by force with a 
napkin, and then told her, that since she had 
deceived him and broke her promise, he would 
carry her back directly to England. They 
were pressed to stay for the great féte at St. 
Cloud ; he excused himself, * because it would 
make him miss a music-meeting at Worcester ;’ 
and she excused herself from the fireworks at 
Madame Pompadour’s, ‘ because it was her 
dancing-master’s hour.’ I will tell you but 
one more anecdote, and I think you cannot be 
imperfect in your ideas of them. The Maré- 
chale de Lowendahl was pleased with an 
English fan Lady Coventry had, who very 
civilly gave it her: my lord made her write for 
it again next morning, ‘ because he had given 
it her before marriage, and her parting with it 
would make an irreparable breach,’ and send 
an old one in the room of it! She complains 
to every body she meets, ‘ How odd it is that 
my lord should use her so ill, when she knows 
he has so great a that he would die for 
her, and when he was so good as to marry her 
without a shilling!’ Her sister’s history is 
not unentertaining: Duke Hamilton is the 
abstract of Scotch pride; he and the duchess 
at their own house walk in to dinner before 
their company, sit together at the upper end 
of their own table, eat off the same plate, and 
drink to nobody beneath the rank of earl— 
would not one wonder how they could get any 
body either above or below that rank to dine 











with them at all ?” 





Afterwards: ‘‘ Even the era of the Gun. 
nings is over: both sisters have lain in, and 
have scarce made one paragraph in the news. 
papers, though their names were grown 
renowned, that in Ireland the omen 
bless you with, The luck of the Gunnings attend 
you y” 

We may conveniently follow this by a few 
brief bits out of the second volume, recom. 
mended either by their neatness, vivacity, or 
some other quality, for selection, Our sportive 
fathers often did as foolish things as their 
sporting sons. Ez. gr.:— 

* My Lord Rockingham and my nephew 
Lord Orford have made a match of five hun- 
dred pounds, between five turkeys and five 
geese, to run from Norwich to London. Don’t 
you believe in the transmigration of souls? 
And are not you convinced that this race is 
between Marquis Sardanapalus and Earl He. 
liogabalus ? And don’t you pity the poor Asia. 
tics and Italians who comforted themselves on 
their resurrection with being geese and turkeys? 
Here’s another symptom of our glory! The 
Irish speaker, Mr. Ponsonby, has been reposing 
himself at Newmarket: George Selwyn, seeing 
him toss about bank-bills at the hazard-table, 
said, ‘ How easily the speaker passes the money- 
bills ? = ” 





| * Mr. Obrien is made Earl of Thomond: my 
| Lady Townshend rejoices; she says he has 
| family enough to re-establish the dignity of the 
| Trish peerage, to which of late nothing but 
brewers and poulterers have been raised ; that 
\she expected every day to receive a bill from 
her fishmonger, signed Lord Mount-Shrimp !” 

A beautiful touch of feeling is conveyed in 
the annexed assurance after Walpole had lost 
his dearest friend and Mann his brother : 

“T feel your situation, and beg of you to 
manage me with no delicacy, but confide all 
your fears and wishes and wants to me—if I 
could be capable of pecan, | you, write to 
Gal.’s image, that will for ever live in a memory 
most grateful to him.” 

A letter of great humour : , 

‘¢Sir,—I had the honour of being at the taking 
of Port Mahon, for which one gentleman was 
made a lord; I was also at the losing of Mahon, 
for which another gentleman has been made a 
lord: each of those gentlemen performed but 
one of those services ; surely I, who performed 
both, ought at least to be made a lieutenant. 
Which is all from your honour’s humble ser- 
vant, &c.” . 

“ Did you hear (says the writer, speaking of 
the loss of Mahon, and the attempt to assassi- 
nate the French king, January 1757) that after 
their conquest, the French ladies wore little 
towers for pompons, and called them Des Ma- 
honnoises 2? I suppose, since the attempt on the 
king, all their fashions will be 2 J’assassin. We 
are quite in the dark still about that history: 
it is one of the bad effects of living in ones 
own time, that one never knows the truth of 
it till one is dead! Old Fontenelle is dead at 
last; they asked him as he was dying, s'il sen- 
toit quelque mal? He replied, Oui, je sens le 
mal d@’étre.”’ 

Of a ministerial change it is happily observed: 
“ ‘The nation expects a change every day ; and 
being a nation, I believe, desires it ; and being 
the English nation, will condemn it the moment 
it is made.” 

Here is a pretty story of General Braddock, 
one of the first of our heroes in the America 
war :— 

“The duke, who is now the soul of the 
regency, and who on all hands is allowed t 
make a great figure there, is much dissatistied 
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at the slowness of General Braddock, who does 
not march as if he was at all impatient to be 
salped. I¢ is said for him, that he has had 
bad guides, that the roads are exceedingly dif- 
ficult, and that it was necessary to drag as 
much artillery as he does. This is not the 
first time, as witness in Hawley, that the 
duke has found that brutality did not neces- 
sarily consummate a general. I love to give 
you an idea of our characters as they rise upon 
the stage of history. Braddock is a very 
Iroquois in disposition. He had a sister, who 
having gamed away all her little fortune at 
Bath, hanged herself with a truly English de. 
liberation, leaving only a note upon the table 
with those lines,‘ To die is landing on some 
silent shore,” &c. When Braddock was told 
of it, he only said, ‘ Poor Fanny! I always 
thought she would play till she would be forced 
io tuck herself up.’ But a more ridiculous 

of him, and which is recorded in heroics 
by Fielding in his Covent Garden tragedy, was 
an amorous discussion he had formerly with a 
Mrs. Upton, who kept him. He had gone the 
greatest lengths with her pin-money, and was 
still craving, One day that he was very 
pressing, she pulled out her purse and shewed 
him that she had but twelve or fourteen shil- 
lings left; he twitched it from her, * Let me 
see that.’ Tied up at the other end he found 
five guineas; he took them, tossed the empty 
purse in her face, saying, ‘ Did you mean to 
cheat me ?’ and never went near her more. — 
Now you are acquainted with General Brad- 
dock. * . * * 

“Thave already given you some account of 
Braddock; I may complete the poor man’s 
history in a few more words: he once had a 
duel with Colonel Gumley, Lady Bath’s bro- 
ther, who had been his great friend. As they 
were going to engage, Gumley, who had good 
humour and wit, (Braddock had the latter,) 
said, ‘ Braddock, you are a poor dog! here, 
take my purse; if you kill me, you will be 
forced to run away, and then you will not 
have a shilling to support you.’ Braddock re- 
fused the purse, insisted on the duel, was dis- 
armed, and would not even ask his life. How- 
ever, with all his brutality, he has lately been 
governor of Gibraltar, where he made himself 
adored, and where scarce any governor was 
endured before. 9 - ° 

“There is a wild young Venetian ambassa- 
dress come, who is reckoned very pretty. I 
don’t think so; she is foolish and childish to a 
degree. She said, ‘ Lord! the old secretary 
[Carteret] is going to be married!’ They told 

he was but fifty-four. ‘ But fifty-four! 
why,’ said she, ¢ my husband is but two-and- 
bon ; and I think him the oldest man in the 

r’ .” ” 

Lord Carteret did marry; and Walpole thus 
Rotices the manners of the happy pair in public: 

“ I was with them all at a subscription-ball 
at Ranelagh last week, which my Lady Carteret 

t proper to look upon as given to her, 
and thanked the gentlemen, who were not quite 
%0 well pleased at her condescending to take it 
to herself. My lord stayed with her there till 
four in the morning. They are all fondness, 
Kis.” together, and stop every five steps to 


The following notices of Lord Orford after 
Tetreat from office, and of Pope, are inter- 
esting : the date is May 29th, 1744. 
My father has been extremely ill from a 
cold he caught last week at Newpark. Princess 
Y came thither to fish, and he, who is 
grown quite indolent, and has not been out of 
* hot room this twelve month, sat an hour and 
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half by the water-side. He was in great danger 
one day, and more low-spirited than ever I 
knew him, though I think that grows upon 
him with his infirmities. My sister was at his 
bedside ; I came into the room, he burst into 
tears and could not speak to me: but he is quite 
well now; though I cannot say I think he will 
preserve his life long, as he has laid aside all 
exercise, which has been of such vast service to 
him. He talked the other day of shutting him- 
self up in the farthest wing at Houghton; I 
said, ‘ Dear, my lord, you will be at a distance 
from all the family there!’ He replied, ‘ So 
much the better!’ Pope is given over with a 
dropsy, which is mounted into his head; in an 
evening he is not in his senses: the other day 
at Chiswick, he said to my Lady Burlington, 
* Look at our Saviour there! how ill they have 
crucified him !’”” 

Here is another literary extract : 

“ The town flocks to a new play of Thom- 
son’s, called Tancred and Sigismunda: it is 
very dull; I have read it. I cannot bear mo- 
dern poetry; these refiners of the purity of the 
stage, and of the incorrectness of English verse, 
are most wofully insipid. I had rather have 
written the most absurd lines in Lee, than 
Leonidas or the Seasons; as I had rather be 
put into the round-house for a wrong-headed 
quarrel, than sup quietly at eight o’clock with 
my grandmother. There is another of these 
tame geniuses, a Mr. Akenside,* who writes 
odes; in one he has lately published, he says, 
* Light the tapers, urge the fire.’ Had not you 
rather make gods jostle in the dark, than light 
the candles, for fear they should break their 
heads? One Russel, a mimic, has a puppet- 
show to ridicule operas ; I hear very dull: not 
to mention its being twenty years too late; it 
consists of three acts, with foolish Italian songs 
burlesqued in Italian.” 

Of the city of London’s literary predilections 
in these days, we are told— 

** The good city of London, who, from long 
dictating to the government, are now come to 
preside over taste and letters, have given one 
Carte, a Jacobite parson, fifty pounds a-year 
for seven years, to write the history of Eng- 
land; and four aldermen and six common- 
councilmen are to inspect his materials and the 
progress of the work. Surveyors of common 
sewers turned supervisors of literature! To 
be sure, they think a history of England is no 
more than Stowe’s Survey of the Parishes! 
Instead of having books published with the 
imprimatur of an university, they will be print- 
ed, as churches are whitewashed,—John Smith 
and Thomas Johnson, churchwardens.” 

On the character of Lord Granville, Walpole 
makes one of his peculiar points: ‘* His frank- 
ness,” he says, ‘‘ charms one, when it is not 
necessary to depend upon it.”’ 

The House of Commons.—‘* Among the nu- 
merous visits of form that I have received, one 
was from my Lord Sandys: as we two could 
only converse upon general topics, we fell upon 
this of the Mediterranean, and I made him 
allow, ‘ that, to be sure, there is not so bad a 
court of justice in the world as the House of 
Commons ; and how hard it is upon any man to 
have his cause tried there !’”’ 

The death of the Prince of Wales is thus 
mentioned in a letter of March 21 :-— 

“ He had had a pleurisy, and was recovered. 
Last Tuesday was se’nnight he went to attend 
the king’s passing some bills in the House of 
Lords; from thence to Carlton-house, very 
hot, where he unrobed, put on a light unaired 


* «* The author of ‘ The Pleasures of Imagination,’ a 
poem of some merit, though now but little read.—D.” 
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frock and waistcoat, went to Kew, walked in a 
bitter day, came home tired, and lay down for 
three hours upon a couch in a very cold room 
at Carlton-house, that opens into the garden. 
Lord Egmont told him how dangerous it was, 
but the prince did not mind him. My father 
once said to this king, when he was ill and 
royally untractable, ‘ Sir, do you know what 
your father died of ?—~of thinking he could not 
die.’ In short, the prince relapsed that night, 
has had three physicians ever since, and has 
never been supposed out of danger till yester- 
day ; a thrush had appeared, and for the two 
or three last evenings he had dangerous sup- 
pressions of breath. However, his family 
thought him so well yesterday, that there were 
cards in his outward room. Between nine and 
ten he was seized with a violent fit of coughing. 
Wilmot, and Hawkins the surgeon, were pre- 
sent ; the former said, ‘ Sir, have you brought 
up all the phlegm ? I hope this will be over in 
a quarter of an hour, and that your vores high. 
ness will have a good night.’ Hawkins had 
occasion to go out of the room, and said, ‘ Here 
is something I don’t like.’ The cough con. 
tinued ; the prince laid his hand upon his sto- 
mach, and said, ‘ Je sens la mort.’ The page 
who held him up felt him shiver, and cried 
out, * The prince is going!’ The princess 
was at the feet of the bed; she catched up a 
candle and ran to him, but before she got to 
the head of the bed, he was dead.”’* 

‘“ Prince George (says the author in a subs 
sequent letter, and speaking of our late vené. 
rated George III.), who has a most amiable 
countenance, behaved excessively well on his 
father’s death. When they told him of it, he 
turned pale, and laid his hand on his breast. 
Ayscough said, ‘ I am afraid, sir, you are not 
well!’ He replied, ‘I feel something here, 
just as I did when I saw the two workmen fall 
from the scaffold at Kew.’ Prince Edward is 
a very plain boy, with strange loose eyes, but 
was much the favourite. He is a sayer of 
things! Two men were heard lamenting the 
death in Leicester-fields; one said, *‘ He has 
left a great many small children!’ ‘ Ay,’ re- 
plied the other, ‘and what is worse, they 
belong to our parish!’ But the most extraor- 
dinary reflections on his death were set forth in 
a sermon at May-fair chapel. ‘He had no 
great parts (pray mind, this was the parson 
said so, not I), but he had great virtues; ins 
deed, they degenerated into vices; he was very 
generous, but I hear his generosity has ruined 
a great many people ; and then his condescen- 
sion was such, that he kept very bad company.’ ” 

We add a piece of Walpole’s own moral. 
ising :— 

“ The mortifications and disappointments I 
have experienced have taught me the philo- 
sophy that dwells not merely in speculation. I 
choose to think about the world, as I have 
always found, when I most wanted its comfort, 
it thought about me, that is, not at all. It isa 
disagreeable dream which must end for every 
body else as well as for one’s-self. Some _ to 
supply the emptiness and vanity of present life, 
by something still more empty—fame. I 
choose to comfort myself, by considering that 
even while I am lamenting my present uneasi- 
ness, it is actually passing away. I cannot feel 








* «* Frederick Prince of Wales was 4 man in no way 
estimable, though his understanding and disposition were 
cried up by those who were in ition to his father’s 
government. Walpole says of him, ‘ His best quality 
was generosity ; his worst, insincerity, and indifference to 
truth, which appease so early, that Earl Stanhope wrote 
to Lord Sunder’ from Hanover, ‘ He has his father’s 
head, and his mother’s heart.’’ His death was undoubt- 
edly a deliverance for those who, had he lived, would 
have become hi subjects.” 








thé dormfort of folly) bécause | Fain not a fool ; 
and! Psearce2kniow atty other ‘being that ‘it ‘is 
worth one’s while to'wish to be. “Allthis looks 
as ifvit proceeded -from’a’ train of melancholy 
1068s <4¢' does 60 5 °but ‘misfortunes have that 
good in them, that they teach one indifference.” 
panmeniom: the wee we om prolong 
ese excerpts through many -A gon 

yet not me ten the an be and pleasantry 
contained in this addition to the lively corre- 

pondence of Horace Walpole—out of all ques- 
Ff the ‘miost agreeable male letter-writer in 
fhe English language.’ But share and share 
alike is a fair maxim ; ‘and, in justice to other 
claims upon our attention, here we must close. 
To the taste and intelligence displayed by Lord 
Dover in editing these volumes, we have already 
paid the tribute of our cordial applause, A re- 
fined and highly cultivated mind could hardly 
fitid more fitting occupation than in preparing 
such a production for the public eye, enlighten- 
ing the spots which time had obscured, and re- 
moving the passages which a change of man- 
ners would have caused to be considered some- 
what gross in our day, though perfectly free 
from objection in the reign of George II. We 
should also, in conclusion, wish to compliment 
the publisher on the appearance of a work so 
honourable to his exertions. It is curious 
enough, in Walpole’s own letters, to observe the 
name of Bentley so frequently connected with 
his pursuits; and now to see it thus again 
united to the revival of his literary character, 
both in the printing and publishing. 

Could we but see the hate Mr. Wyndham’s 
journa] and correspondence in a similar way, 
what’a treat it would be! In the meantime, 
we aré heartily content with Walpole. 





Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and Miseries 
of Fishing. Nhustrated by Drawings on Stone. 
To which are added, Maxims and Hints for 
a Chess-Player. Pp. 59. London, Murray. 

Very neatly got up, and quite an amateur 

volume in the way of cuts; which are cleverly 

executed, and most of the designs full of humour. 

There ‘is not much of novelty in the letter- 

press; but it is amusing enough in its altered 

form. The brothers of the angle therefore owe 

Mr. Penn a **' thank-ye” for this ornament to 

their shelf, to stand by Walton, Jesse, et hoc 

genus. 











The Lyrics of Horace; being the first four 
Books of his Odes. Translated by the Rev. 
Francis, Wrangham, M.A., F.R.S.  4to. 

p- 103. Chester, 1833. 
WE acknowledge with feelings of high gra- 
tification the pleasure of possessing one of 
these truly elegant and classical productions, 
in which a hundred and two of the odes of the 
inimitable Horace are rendered into another 
language with as much of truth and taste as 
can be imagined. The beauties of the original 
and the difficulties of the task are known to 
every scholar; and therefore we shall only 
indulge ourselves with a single specimen, to 
shew. how finely the English poet has appre- 
ciated the former and surmounted the latter. 
For this purpose we select the third ode of the 
second book :— 
© Rectiie vives, §c. 
guilt, Reiss, keep an even mind 
ortane frowns, and when she’s kind, 

Alike from insolence of joy 
Restrain’d: for ’tis thy doom to die— 
Whéther life’s lengthen’d course thou lead 
Cheetless; or, in sequester'd mead 
Reclined, thine old Falernian gay 
Sennen 

we 
Fondly their branches intertwine, 


‘Whose hospitable gedes among . 
.. The fleet stream winds and tolls along. 
Hither, then, wine and odours bring, 
And all the short-lived bloom of spring; 
While fortune’s store and youth allow, 
And the black thread of Fate winds slow. 
Groves join’d to groves, and mansion proud, 
And villa bathed'by Tiber’s flood, 
Thou must zesigp. Thy treasured hoard, 
He ery shall own another lord, 
Whether a regal stem be thine, 
And wealth, or, meanly born, thou pine 
On penury’s bleakest wild—’tis one: 
Thee will He seize, who pities none. 
Weall one common bourn; 
And, soon or late, from Fate’s dark urn 
Our names shall issue, in his boat 
To endless exile doom’d to float.” 
eauaneracina 





———s 
The British Library. Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous 
Works, 4 vols. Edinburgh, W. and R. 

Chambers; London, Orr; Dublin, Curry. 
ApveERTING in the prospectus to the existing 
passion for bringing, or pretending to bring, 
knowledge within the reach of all classes of the 
community, the editor truly observes, that “ a 
capital error in principle has been suffered to 
pervade endeavours otherwise so praiseworthy : 
novelty of information, rather than excellence, 
has been studied. While new books have been 
multiplied, the time-honoured and tried authors 
of our national literature have fallen into neg- 
lect. By the progress of discovery, even the 
best works may be superseded; but the de- 
partments of learning thus rapidly advancing 
are few, while in all the other provinces of 
mind, the standard classics, which have al- 
ready borne the test of time, are certainly 
safer guides than volumes hurriedly prepared 
to meet the demands of a periodical issue. 
Hence compilations, often most crudely di- 
gested, and generally by inferior, or unknown, 
and consequently irresponsible, writers, have 
with little advantage been forced upon the pre- 
cious hours of the young, and upon the limited 
means of the industrious, to the exclusion of 
the original and purer sources of intelligence. 
Mankind will evidently be improved by pro- 
moting their acquaintance with the most per- 
fect models, not by encouraging converse with 
mediocrity ; while a good book, already the 
property of the public, can certainly be re- 
published at less expense than a bad one, where 
the writing is to be purchased.” 

Agreeing in these opinions, we cordially ap- 
prove of the plan, and execution, and cost of 
Messrs. Chambers’s British Library. The vo- 
lumes are neat and cheap; and what is original 
in them, not unworthy of the established cha- 
racter of the works intended to be renewed 
and illustrated. This edition of Goldsmith is 
as well calculated to delight and improve, as 
some of its crude contemporaries of the same 
class are merely to mislead and perplex the 
reader. 
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story is told: of these “Addresses having ‘been 
literally rejected by every publisher to:whom 
they were offered in London. Excellent judges 
of what was really good; and great patrons of 
literary talent |, At last, Mr. Miller-agreed to 
risk the publication, and give-the writers half 
the profits, should there be any: after several 
editions, they sold the copyright for a 
sum; and if they had kept it, they would have 
received a great deal more. In his first note, 
page 1, we observe that J. Smith (an important 
fact ) says, that Fitzgerald made up to him at 
the Literary Fund dinner (we think we had 
the pleasure of introducing the lampooner and 
the lampoonee) at the very moment the latter 
was mounting the table to recite, as usual. 
The notes altogether are extremely pleasing 
and anecdotical ; and the volume what sucha 
volume should be. 





Tales and Novels. By Maria Edgeworth. 
No. XIV. Patronage, Vol. I. London, 
1833. Baldwin and Cradock. 

ANOTHER volume of this delightful series; 

and Patronage, the one now before us, is 

among the most instructive and best of even 

Miss Edgeworth’s popular productions. The 

illustrations, especially the vignette, are very 

pretty. 








Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, No. XVII. Gil 

Bias, Vol. II. E. Wilson. 
A porTrRalIT of Gil Blas, and five designs, 
embellish this volume. We cannot say more 
than repeat our praise of so neat and cheap an 
edition of a matchless picture of human life; 
the prints, too, are clever; but we are not sure 
that better subjects might not be chosen from 
the teeming text. 





The Magazine of Botany and Gardening, Bri- 
tish and Foreign. Edited by James Rennie, 
M.A., Professor of Zoology, King’s College, 
London. London, 1833. Henderson. 

Proressor RENNIE is a most indefatigable 

person—no subject seems to come amiss to him. 

The present periodical is, as its title declares, 

devoted to the sciences of botany and horti- 

culture. The illustrations are tolerable. We 
wish it success. 








Alphabet of Scientific Chemistry, for the Use of 
Beginners. By James Rennie, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, King’s College, London. 
32mo. pp. 193. London, 1833. Orr. 

As we understand the word alphabet, the pre- 

sent volume is not one at all: still it is a very 

agreeable and useful little work, well adapted 
to awaken a desire to know more of a most 
beautiful science. 





The Rejected Addresses. Eighteenth Edition, 
carefully revised, with an Original Preface 
and Notes by the Authors. 12mo. pp. 170. 
London, 1833. Murray. 

Tue happiest jeu d’esprit of its kind in our 

day has its merits duly attested by the extra- 

ordinary words “ eighteenth edition!!’’ and 
we are glad to see it brought out ina style 
worthy of its past, and likely to add to its 
future, popularity. A slight, but charming en- 
graving by E. Finden, of the brother authors, 
James and Horace Smith, after Harlowe’s ex- 
quisite drawing in the possession of Mr. Mur- 
ray, forms a fitting frontispiece; and a few 
wood embellishments (there might have been 
more) adorn the text in other . One of 
the most entertaining parts of this new edition 








The Dublin Journal of Medical and Chemical 
Science. No. VIII. Dublin, 1833. Hodges 
and Smith. 

Tuts periodical maintains its reputation. The 

present number contains some very excellent 

articles. Dr. Crampton on the pathology of 
dislocations of the shoulder-joint is particularly 
worthy of attention. 








The Penny Christ. No. I. H. Edwards. 
London, 1833. 
Start not, reader! Such is the title of a new 
penny weekly (Sunday!) paper, and of one 
carrying ail that is pernicious in this species of 
publication to the widest extent.. We have 
only regretted the multiplication of these trum- 
pery periodicals while, under the ridiculous 
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various ways, confased ‘the mind with crude, 

ic mixtures of sort — leaving 
novimpression behind, except that vague me- 
mory of @ oar nothing, which is worse 
than ignorance itself ; for ignorance may seek 
and find intelligence, but the perplexed igno- 
ramus, thus possessed of multifarious reading, 
enjoys at once the happiness of being a block- 
head, and fancying himselfa sage. It is well 
that the rage for such trash is fast declining, and 
that real and sound information may be propa- 
gated without the hinderance of pseudo -in- 
structors, calculated only to mislead by their 
inaccuracies, and stultify by their mixture of 
incongenial ingredients. 

Of the Penny Christ, as it is indecently and 
infamously called, all we shall say is, that utter 
senselessness is combined in it with the worst 
and most demoralising principles ; so that it is 
dificult to determine whether the folly of the 
execution, or the wickedness of the design, is 
the most to be despised and reprobated. 

The Lover.—Another pennyworth, selec- 
tions from past amatory writers; and if love 
be to be taught, as likely to teach it as its 
alnanaen are to teach literature or wis- 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Fripay evening, June 8th.—Mr. Palmer, the 
civil engineer, gave a lecture upon the forma- 
tion of beaches along the coast, and bars at the 
mouths of harbours. On observing attentively 
the action of the waves on the beach, he noticed 
that the largest stones were deposited at the 
greatest height and distance from the water, and 
gradually lessening in size downwards to the 
smallest sand, which was at the water's edge. 
This order of deposition, the reverse of the 
effect of forming a heap of stones under com- 
mon circumstances, where all the large stones 
roll to the bottom, and the small remain at the 
top, though ten thousand times observed by 
others, does not appear to have led any per- 
son before him to consider how this operation 
of nature might be turned to account. He 
watched the waves and their actions upon par- 
ticular stones, and found that whenever a wave 
struck a stone which it had force enough to 
move, it carried forward the stone in the line of 
its direction; and when the wave retired, the 
stone rolled back upon the beach, not in the 
same line, except when the wave struck it at 
Tight angles with the water-line of the beach ; 
thus the stones and sand moved to leeward on 
the beach in zig-zag lines. The difference of 
the progressive motion of the stones depended 
upon their sizes, and the proportionate quan- 
lity of surface of the small stones and sand 
made more buoyant; and they were 
by each succeeding wave deposited further 
up or down the shore, as the wave struck 
it more or less obliquely, the difference of pro- 
gress varying as one to many hundreds. By 
polnting to. a map of the Sussex and Kent 
coasts, which lie in a direction from W.S.W. to 
E.N.E., Mr. Palmer shewed how, with the ge- 
neral prevalence of south-westerly winds on the 
Soast, beaches. were formed in all bays and re- 
esses west of the headlands, or wherever ob- 
structions had been raised by piers or artificial 
Projections from the land: in such places stones 
and sand are heaped, which, disturbed by the 
Violent action of the waves in storms, were dis- 

» carried forward, and deposited, per- 
haps, at the mouth of the very harbour, form. 
ing a bar there, which the pier was intended 
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the case at Dover, and that the’chief object in 
forming a harbour should be to prevent such 
accumulation near it. By an experiment he 
shewed that the “ fact in which he had caught 
nature” might be employed as a principle of 
prevention, by building sloping dikes at right 
angles with the beach. These would facilitate 
the return of the stones and sand to the water's 
edge, prevent a high accumulation, replace 
within reach of the waves the materials of the 
beach, and aid the water in carrying them on 
to a spot where they might be deposited with- 
out injury to navigation.—These are the main 
facts of a very important communication; but 
Mr. Palmer, unused to public lecturing, was 
not so happy in the arrangement of his subject 
as to make it, without the closest attention, so 
well and clearly understood as it evidently de- 
served to be. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY : LANDER’S 
EXPEDITION. 

Mr. Hamitron in the chair. — The follow- 
ing letter from Richard Lander to R. W. Hay, 
Esq., dated “ Niger Expedition, River Nun, 
Oct. 26, 1832,’’ was read :— 

‘© T have the honour to inform you, that the 
expedition under my command arrived here on 


arrival here the captain of the Liverpool brig, 
Susan, had paid King Boy. I hope you will 
be pleased to honour the bill. I have made 
King Boy a handsome present from the ord- 
nance stores you were good enough to supply 
me with; and he accompanies me to the Eboe 
country to settle the palaver with King Obie. 
King Boy and King Forday were very glad to 
see me again, and say I am no man, but a 
devil. I sail this evening, and expect to reach 
the Eboe country in four days, and feel quite 
confident of success. I find Mr. Allen, sent 
out by the Admiralty, a very agreeable com- 
panion. (Signed) Ricuarp LanpDER.” 
From the account of the seaman who was 
the bearer of a letter from Richard Lander to 
his brother in Liverpool, we farther learn that 
it seems ail the vessels of the expedition had 
reached the Eboe country previously to the 
sailor’s leaving the Nun River. ‘The man 
states that the steamers stemmed the current 
bravely, and ascended the Niger with apparent 
ease. 
Several interesting papers on the present state 
of Pitcairn’s Island, the settlers, and other points 
in connexion therewith, furnished by Sir E. 
Owen, Captain Freemantle, &c., were read.— 
From a voluminous mass of information, we 
select the following notes of the appendix to 
Lieutenant Burne’s valuable communication 
alluded to in our last number of the Literary 
Gazette, on the relative magnitudes of the 
Indus and Ganges rivers. The lieutenant 
observes, that they rise in the same mountains, 
and traverse nearly the same latitudes, but 
with very unequal streams both as to length 
and magnitude. From observations made by 
Mr. Prinsep, at Sigvigalli, the Ganges dis- 
charges about 21,500 cubic feet in a second of 
time at that place; which is before the river 
has divided into several branches, forming a 
delta at its mouth, and after it has received 
all its principal tributary streams. At Talta, 
which is similarly situated on the Indus, the 
discharge of water at the same season (April) 
was found to be about 110,500 cubic feet, or 
five times as great ; and even with every allow- 
ance made in abatement of this amount, it 
cannot be brought below 800,000 feet, or four 
times that of the Ganges. Though both rivers 
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both have nearly the same average velocity—» 
under three miles an hour.; The tide of the 
Indus only ascends seventy-five.miles up, its 
stream, while in the Ganges it is almost one 
hundred and fifty miles from the sea. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
KENSINGTON PALACE. 

His Royal Highness the President of the Royal 
Society’s last conversazione for the season took 
place on Saturday, and was very brilliantly 
attended. Lucien Buonaparte was “ the lion” 
of the evening ; but a great number of very 
eminent persons of all countries were present, 
including the highest rank, and the highest 
fame in literature and the arts and sciences. 
It would require much space to particularise 
even a small proportion of the men of exalted 
station and professional celebrity whom we ob- 
served in the rooms; which were rendered yet 
more interesting by the exhibition of many 
important and ingenious inventions, Among 
these we noticed the model of a bridge on anew 
construction, and apparently an improvement 
of great practical utility. Nor. were we less 
gratified by a more humble object, viz. the 
apparatus of Mr, Nutt, of Moulton Chapel, 
Lincolnshire, for the management of honey- 
bees. By this humane and simple, though 
philosophical, contrivance, the bees are pre- 
served, and a greater abundance of superior 
honey is obtained. For an ample account of 
this admirabie plan we would refer our readers 
to Mr. Nutt’s volume* on the subject; in 
which he says, with great nature and effect, 

** The bees themselves have been my instructors.” 
From them he has learnt how to accumulate 
vast produce, how to ventilate their dwellings, 
and how to keep them for years without the 
necessity of swarming. We strongly recom- 
mend this useful and benevolent system. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex in the chair. 
Observations on the structure of shells and 
molluscous animals, by Mr. Grey, were read. 
After some minute details, the author contro- 
verts the hitherto generally received opinion, 
that mollusca have not the power of absorbing 
their calcareous deposits. A portion of a paper 
by Dr. Marshall Hall, relating to the medulla 
oblongata and the medulla spinalis, was partly 
read. Sir James Graham, first lord of the Ad- 
miralty, was introduced, and took his seat for 
the first time as a fellow; and Dr. Morton 
gave notice, that at the next meeting he should 
move an immediate ballot for Sir Thomas 
Denman, the Lord Chief Justice, and his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

JuNE 7.—Mr. Hamilton in the chair. Sir 
Henry Ellis, secretary, communicated a de- 
scription of several seals connected with En- 
glish history, lately discovered at Paris by 
Mr. Doubleday, and impressions of whic 

were exhibited; some of them were attached 
to grants from English kings to the Abbey of 
Saint Dennis: they were of Offa; Edgar; Ed- 
ward the Confessor; Geoffrey Plantagenet ; 
Edward, Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward 
the Seconds; two of Edward the Black Prince; 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster; Queen Isabel, se- 
cond wife of Richard the Second; Richard the 
First ; Edward, son of Henry the Third, after- 


* Nutt on the M it of Bees. Lg 239. 
and 131, High Holborn, 
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wards Edward the First; Isabella, Queen of 
John; Edward, son of Edward the. First; 


among the remains of St. Mary’s Abbey at 
York. Mr. Gage communicated extracts from 
the household-book of Edward Stafford, duke 
of Buckingham, nee = eben 

ing at Thorn Castle tershire. 
Setherdionn stato the tntety @ letter re- 
ceived from Sir Wm. Gell, containing an ex- 
tract from one from Mr. Strangways, de- 
scribing the discovery of several documents 
relative to English history at Viterba, in Italy, 
particularly a papal bull, directing the trial of 
the son of Simon de Montfort for the murder 
of Prince Henry, son of the Duke of Cornwall, 
whom he killed in a church, in revenge for the 
death of his father. The Kings of France and 
Navarre were present, and did not interfere, 


although it is said he dragged his victim round 
the church by his hair. 


THE LITERARY FUND. 
Tu& annual Greenwich meeting on Wednesday 
bids fair to rally a more than usual number of 
the friends and supporters of this admirable 
institution, Many distinguished literary cha- 
racters are expected to partake of this social 
relaxation, after the principal business of the 
year has been performed; and unless special 
cases of necessity require it, the ordinary meet- 
ings are suspended for several months. Sug- 
gestions of great importance to the charity 
often grow out of these unofficial assemblies, 
which renders it the more desirable that they 
be thus fully and cordially attended by 

love our country’s literature, and 
feel for literary distress. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Fifth notice.} 
Ture Antique Academy has its fair proportion 
of talent and attraction. Among its motley 
varieties of art, the enamels hold a distin- 
guished rank. Those by H. P. Bone are 
executed in that able artist’s most beautiful 
and finished style, and are faithful resem- 
blances of the originals, They are, principally, 
No. 497. His Majesty, after Sir W. Beechey, 
R.A. ; No.493. H.R. H. the Duchess of Kent, 
after a miniature by Collen; No. 498. Right 
Hon. Lady Janet Walrond, after T. Phillips, 
R.A.; No. 507. The Infant Saviour, afier 
Murillo ; The enamels by W. Essex, J. 
Lee, and W. Bone, are also entitled to great 


No. 496. Portrait of the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Erne. A. E. Chalon, R.A.—This 
fine drawing, and Nos. 614, 637, and 652, 
shew sd whether in yr -~ or 
mature life, beauty, and fashion, always 

No. 5624. Simeon and the Prophetess Anna 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, acknowledging 
Infant Jesus to be the Lord Christ. R. West- 
all, R.A... ew artists have done more for the 
British school of design than Mr. Westall. 
The sketch under our notice is among the best 
of his.compositions; and, upon a larger scale, 
would have given to the Great Room a feature 
which it wants. 

No. 623. From a in Moore's “ Epi- 
curean.” G. Jones, R.A.—A beautiful chiaro- 


the| Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. 


ting the Battle of Actium, also by Mr. Jones, 
while they afford an.advantageous contrast to 
the gaiety. of colours by which they are sure 
rounded, display talents of no ordinary rank. 


Often as we have been called upon to admire 
and notice Mr. Bartholomew’s works, we have 
never before seen one of so much imposing 
grandeur, executed in a style of such spirit and 
freedom. A production like this would give a 
character to any collection. There are many 
other beautiful specimens in the same class of 
art; among them, No. 540, Study after Nature, 
G. Sintzenich ; No. 528. Apples from Nature, 
Mrs. Withers; No. 531. Fruit from Nature, 
Mrs. Cole; No. 611. Fruit and Flowers, Mrs. 
D. Dighton; No. 622. Fruit and Flowers, 
Mrs. Pope; No. 583, Hollyhocks, Mary Har- 
rison; No. 563. Convolvuli Majores, Miss H. 
Gandy; No. 564. The Peonia Montan, or 
Chinese Tree Peony, and other Flowers, Miss 
E. W. Field, H.; &c. &e. 

No. 538. William Wilberforce, Esq. G. 
Richmond. An admirable drawing, and a 
characteristic likeness.—No. 635. Sketch of a 
Gentleman, by the same artist, is full of spirit 
and fine execution.._No. 603. A Portrait. W. 
Derby. One of the most perfect gems of its 
kind we ever saw.—No. 486. Portrait of W. 
Brockedon, Esq. C. Turner, A.E. Admi- 
rable.—Among the landscape drawings, we par- 
ticularly noticed No. 574. Santo Cosimato, 
near Rome, W. Howell; No. 608. Twilight, 
J. M. Ince; No. 636. The Rialto, from a 
Sketch by D. Mocatta, Esq., W. Purser; No. 
647. A Windmill, squally day, J. Constable, 
R.A. ; and No. 648. Antwerp, G. Jones, R.A. 

Of the painters of miniature we may justly 
say, that, comparing them with their brother 
and sister portrait-painters above stairs, in all 
the best qualities of the art, they need not 
“ hide their diminished heads.” For proofs 
of this assertion, we refer to the works of 
S. P. Denning, F. Cruikshank, W. C. Ross, 
W. Barclay, A. E. Chalon, R.A., A. Robert- 
son, W. J. Newton, S. J. and F. Rochard, S. 
Lover, Mrs. J. Robertson, Mrs. Green, H. 
Wilkin, C. Hamburger, Miss A. A. Trail, &c. 

The portraits and subjects in oil, which hang 
above and around, have, generally speaking, a 
glare of colour, not very estimable in itself, 
and yet very injurious to the more modest 
tones of water. A few of them, such, for 
instance, as No. 511. Portrait of Mr. Duruset, 
J. Boaden; No. 533. Portraits of Mrs. Treyer 
Evans and Children, G. Patten ; and No. 536, 
Portrait of Rev. James Ward, 8. Lane, evi- 
dently deserve a better situation. 

In line engraving, W. Bromley, A.E., and 
in mezzotinto engraving, C. Turner, A.E., 
have, as usual, distinguished themselves; the 
former by No. 945, Head of Juno, antique ; 
and No. 946. A Caryatid, being one of the 
Elgin Marbles; and the latter by No. 484, 
Sir Robert Fitzwygram, Bart. from a Painting 
by T. Phillips, Esq. R.A., and No. 487, Sir 
A. W. Vaughan, Bart., from a Painting by 


(To be continued.) 


THE CHEVALIER SEBASTIAN ERARD'S 
COLLECTION. 
WE were favoured the other day with a pri- 
vate view of fifty pictures, forming the élite of 
the celebrated collection at the Chateau de la 
Muette, at Passy, ing to the late Cheva- 


lier Sebastian Erard, which are to be sold on 
this day se’nnight by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson. 


No. 532. Hollyhocks. V. Bartholomew.— | G: 
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a rich treat indeed to the lovers of art. They 
consist of works by C. Ferri, Albert Durer, 
Cuyp, Titian, Swaneveldt, Parmegiano, Poelem. 
borg, Terburg, Brauwer, Adrian Vander Velde, 
uguet and Pietro da Cortona, Jacopo 
Palma (the elder), Salvator Rosa, Van Huysum, 
Rembrandt, F, Mille, P. P. Rubens, Teniers, 
Claude, Murillo, Wynants and Wouvermans, 
Ludovico Carracci, Proccacini, G. Roman 
Isaac Ostade, Correggio, Raffaele, Both, 
Joannes Vincent, Metzu, N. Poussin, Payj 
Potter, G. Dow, A. Van der Neer, and Albano; 
and all in perfect preservation, and with this 
distinguishing quality, that there is not a single 
picture which is not of the highest character, 
We were especially delighted with 4 Landscape, 
Moonlight, by A, Van der Neer, the Dutch 
Claude, one of the most wonderful pictures we 
ever saw; The Holy Family, by Jacopo Palma, 
the elder, the pearly tones of which are those 
of flesh itself; 4 Man’s Portrait, by Cuyp, as 
sunshiny in its expression as it is in its hues; 
A Landscape, by Gaspero Duguet, with figures 
by Pietro da Cortona, than which it is impos. 
sible to conceive any thing more magnificent ; 
Portrait of his Mother, by Rembrandt, painted 
with surpassing boldness and force; The Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds, by Albert Durer, an 
exquisite little specimen of the master; 4 Bac. 
chanalian Scene, by Poelemborg, exceeding in 
extent and beauty any production by that artist 
which we have before met with; one of the 
most spirited of Salvator Rosa’s Landscapes; 
“* Suffer little Children to come unto me,” by 
Rubens, containing ten or twelve figures as 
rich and various in colour as the gayest bou- 
quet that florist ever arranged; The Nativity, 
by Murillo, painted with more warmth of tone 
than that master usually indulges in; The 
Alchemist, by Teniers, an exquisitely finished 
work ; St. Catherine receiving the Crown, by 
Proccaeini, finely composed and coloured, and 
full of appropriate expression ; His own Por- 
trait, by G. Dow, on which he has exhausted 
all the elaborate skill of his pencil ; The Edu- 
cation of Cupid, by Correggio, most gracefully 
composed, and richly coloured ; A Frozen Canal, 
by Isaac Ostade, truth itself, and on a larger 
scale than was his wont to paint ; Carthage, by 
Claude, a worthy companion to the Embarka- 
tion of St. Ursula in the National Gallery; 4 
Group of Cows, by Paul Potter, so full of nature, 
that it is difficult to believe that one of them, 
lying down, is not in the act of rumination ; 
A Young Lady at her Toilet, by Metzu, a sur- 
prising effect of light, and admirably finished ; 
&e. &c. &c. We repeat, that a more charming 
and valuable collection was never submitted to 
the hammer. 


aspero D 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S COLLECTION OF 
DRAWINGS. 
THE extent and value of this superb collection, 
consisting of above 5000 original specimens, 
and a number of the rarest qualities by the 
first masters, are generally known; and it 
must be a subject of regret if they should be 
speedily dispersed, or sent out of the country. 
In order to avert either event, we observe that 
proposals are issued for the formation of a s0- 
ciety, of two hundred 1002. shares, the sub- 
scribers of which shall become the proprietors 
of the collection. It is farther proposed to 
make an exhibition of these treasures during 
three years, and open the rooms for evening 
views, conversazioni, and other public pur- 
poses. The plan appears to be eligible, as it 18 
laudable; and we trust that even in these bad 
times it may prove successful, It would cer- 
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the arts, and tend much to promote their culti- 
vation amongst us. From Cimabue, Leonardo 
da Vinci, and Michael Angelo, the Florentine; 
Raffaelle, Julio Romano, Pierino del Vaga, 
and Zucchero, the Roman; Correggio and Par- 
megiano, the Parmese; the Carracci, Guido, 
Guercino, and Primaticciv, the Bolognese ; 
Titian, Giorgione, Paul Veronese, the Vene- 
tian; and Salvator, Lucca Giordano, Cangiagi, 
Albert Durer, Rubens, Rembrandt, Poussin, 
the other Italian, German, Flemish, Dutch, 
and French schools, would supply an endless 
variety of studies of the noblest and most im- 
proving description. The consummation is de- 
voutly to be wished. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Portrait Gallery, Part L. 

Fisher and Co. 

“Sir Witi1am Jones,” from a picture by 

Sir Joshua Reynolds; ‘*Sir John Leslie,” from 

a picture by A. Chisholm; and ‘the Rev. Ro- 

bert Hall, M.A.” from a picture by J. Flowers, 

are the embellishments of the fiftieth part of 

the National Portrait Gallery. 


London, to Brighton, Shoreham, and Worthing. 
H.W. Jukes fecit; lithographed byC. Ingrey. 
A cea? little map of the various roads, which 
will be found a useful and entertaining com. 

panion on the top of a coach. 


Select Views of the Lakes of Scotland. By J. 
Fleming; engraved by J. Swan. Part XI. 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

Tuis Part contains views of “ Loch Arkeg,”— 

described by Mr. Leighton as “ one of those 

unknown spots of surpassing beauty, which are 

80 numerous in Scotland,”’—** Loch Oich,”’ and 

“ Loch Ness.” They all do great credit to 

Messrs. Fleming and Swan. That of Loch 

Oich, in particular, is a splendid little en- 

graving. 


Memorials of Oxford. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Ingram, D.D. Nos. VII. and VIII. Ox- 
m9 Parker, Slatter, and Graham; London, 

t 


Tus pleasing and respectable publication is 
proceeding in a manner highly creditable to its 
learned editor. The seventh and eighth num- 
bers contain descriptions and illustrations of 
“the Church and Parish of St. Peter in the 
East,” and “‘ the Church and Parish of St. 
Mary the Virgin.” 


Lady Graham. Engraved by Dean, from a 
Miniature by Mrs. Robertson. Bull. 

A TasTEFUL and highly finished little por- 

trait; the embellishment of the number for 

June of the Cowrt Magazine. 


Costumes of the Royal Navy and Marines. 
Nos, 11, 12, and 13. London, 1833. An- 
drews and Co, 

THESE numbers contain representations of the 

Tespective uniforms of gunners, boatewains, 

carpenters, mates, masters of the fleet, and 

physicians, 

The Harbour of Poole. Drawn by J. M. Gil- 
bert; on stone by L. Haghe. Lymington, 
Grove. 

A very respectable lithographic print. 


The Beauty of Warsaw. Polish Costume, 
No. II. 1, Mansion. London, 1833. 
Andrews and Co, 


E are quite charmed with this blonde and 
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sufficient to enslave a country. The costume 
is very graceful and striking, the print well 
coloured, and altogether extremely pretty. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE CHARGE. 
«« Up, Guards, and at them !” 
The Duke of Wellington at Waterloo. 
*Twas the evening of that day, 
On the field of Waterloo, 
When the sons of Gaul gave way 
To our heroes firm and true ;— 
It was then, 
While a parting sun beam broke 
Through the cloud of battle-smoke, 
A gallant chief thus spoke 
To his men: — 
“© My merry Englishmen ; 
Sons of Ireland, warm and true; 
Brave Scotsmen from each glen, 
And each hill with heather blue ; 
See the foe ! 
See the Gallic legions near, 
See, they press to meet us here ; 
Let us check their proud career, 
Or lie low! 


*¢ Think upon each former da 
When you met them in the field ; 
When their legions, proud and gay, 
Were dispersed and forced to yield 
To your might :— 
Think on Salamanca’s plain, 
Think on every field of Spain ; 
Prove your courage once again 
In the fight. 


S¢ See the steel-clad cuirassier, 
How he spurs his war-horse on ! 
And, hark ! their legions cheer, 
As though the fight they’d won :— 
See, they come ! 
With their banners proudly streaming, 
And their swords and bayonets gleaming, 
While shrill the fife is screaming 
To the drum. 


‘ By your gallant sires of old, 
Still maintain your country’s fame 3 
Think, their battle-cry so bold, 
Was—‘ To gain a glorious name, 
Or to die!’ 
Hark our music’s martial swell ! 
Each stirring note can 
How they won, or nobly fell: 
Such our cry! 


“ That cheer, so loud and long, 
Speaks the spirit which inspires 
Your hearts with purpose strong, 
Your fame and your brave sires 


To enlarge. 
You no longer brook delaying, 
The cannons loud are braying, 
And the battle-steed is neighing,— 
To the charge!” Cc. 








mMusIcC. 
MESSRS. CHELARD AND ELIASON’S 
CONCERT. 
Tris was what the musicians would call “a 
regular benefit concert,” that is, one abounding 
in all sorts of disappointments and mishaps. 
Yet, if some of the performers announced in 
the bills were absent, Malibran and Schroeder, 
and Haitzinger and Dobler and Herz, were pre- 
sent ; and we contrived to extract much gratifi- 
cation from their exertions. Signors Rubini 
and Giubilei were encored in a comic duet, the 


every reason to be satisfied with his reception ; 
it was cordial and sherry ware — 
precedent, the orchestra joining y in the 
applause. The he selected was one 
an 


by a light playful rondo— the whole well caleu- 
lated to shew to advantage his masterly and 
brilliant execution. After making him repeat 
the last movement, the audience departed, ap- 
parently much consoled for their other disap- 
pointments. Q. 


MR. BOCHSA’S CONCERT. 


Mr. Bocnsa’s morning concert, on Wednes- 
day last, was such a brilliant concentration of 
talent, that we regret we have not leisure to 
do justice to its merits. An excellent oppor- 
tunity was here afforded of contrasting and 
comparing the respective excellencies of the 
three great female vocalists, Malibran, Cinti, 
and Pasta, who sang a great deal, and in their 
best manner. Malibran took the second in two 
duets, one with Cinti, the other with Pasta; 
and their whole performance was the very 
uintessence of refinement. The other singers, 
Donzelli, Zuchelli, Tamburini, Sapio, Phillips, 
and Miss Bruce,* all deserve high commenda- 
tion. One of the most curious items of the bill 
was an English song from Signor Zuchelli, 
Handel’s “ Oh, ruddier than the cherry,” 
which he sang with good taste, and pronounced 
as correctly as a native—query, is he not one? 
The quaint style of this song contrasted oddly 
enough with the modern music, chiefly Italian, 
which had preceded it. Mr. Bochsa played 
three pieces, besides taking part in an ottetto, 
in which the talents of Mori, Nicholson, Will- 
man, Platt, Lindley, and Dragonetti, were 
exercised. All the pieces in question were 
Mr. Bochsa’s own compositions; and of 
them, including the ottetto, entirely new. His 
performance was warmly applauded by a fashion- 
able and crowded audience. > 


THe annual performance of that glorious mo- 
nument of musical genius, The Messiah, took 
place last Wednesday evening at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. We attended the rehearsal on 
Monday morning, and our object in noticing it 
here is, to suggest that, under existing circum- 
stances, one or two repetitions of it might be 
attended with great success; for, though the 
room was thronged nearly to suffocation, 

we have heard numbers since lamenting, dither 
that they were not apprised of the performance, 
or were in some way prevented from attending 
it. As the profits accruing from the tickets are 
applied to a charitable , we apprehend 
it would be well worth while to give the Messiah 
at least one more trial before the end of th 
season. Q. 





MR. SEDLATZEK’S CONCERT. 


Tne residence of Mr. Taylor, George Street, 
Hanover Square, was completely crowded on 
Saturday last by a fishionable auditory. Mr. 
Sedlatzek stands deservedly high asa flutist. 
His own performances, and the combined talent 
of almost all the vocalists in town, contributed 
to render this one of the best concerts of the 
season. Herz and Moschelles (the former the 
eager object of curiosity) performed a fantasia 
upon the march in Le Philtre. Applause com- 
mensurate with their brilliant and rapid exe- 
* 
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nvigoratin; tion of 
the Promethean fire, and to aivene ils pesforsn- 
ances of a somewhat mechanical precision which 
makes the spectator fanc hesthoonalthecet 
essence of music, is deficient, to render him 
the first pianiste in Europe. M. Sedlatzek per- 
formed on the flute both solos and in company 
with other instrumentalists, to the evident 
gratification of the audience. His variations 
upon the Carnival of Venice are specimens of 
light and agreeable composition. . Mr. Mori’s 
concerto upon the violin, from Mayseder, was 
not successful. In attempting too much in 
the variations, he failed altogether. Dobler, 
Haitzinger, and Madame Devrient, sang seve- 
ral selections from Beethoven and Mozart. 
Rubini and Donzelli also contributed their 
services, and were warmly applauded in com- 
positions, of which, having been already fre- 
quently noticed with approbation, a repetition 
would be but an echo. 


MR. HOLMES’s CONCERT. 

Tis gentleman’s concert was well attended 
at the same house on the evening preceding 
that of M. Sedlatzek’s. Mr. Holmes is known 
as a young and rising performer on the piano, 
forte, following rather closely the style of Henri 
Herz. He played variations upon a march in 
Otello with — delicacy and expression. His 
fingering is both refined and vigorous, and he 
wants but the practice, which by time he can 
acquire, to obtain a very high rank in his pro- 
fession. The services of several English and 
Italian vocalists were put in requisition; and 
we must not omit to notice a very agreeable 
fantasia on the harp by Mr. Neilson, another 
rising performer. Mr. olmes had every rea- 
son to be satisfied at the quantity and quality 
of the patronage he obtained. 


PAGANINI. 


Arr his last visit to us, this extraordinary mu- 
sician obtained more popularity and carried 
away more~ m than “any other son of 
Orpheus ever did in the same time. On 
Thursday in last week he could not get toge- 
ther fifth part of the cost of a concert, which 
was quently abandoned. It is said that 
his extreme want of liberality, not to say hu- 
manity, has caused this revulsion in the public 
feeling towards him; and that, though his 
performances continue to be the same, the re- 
sentment against his grinding greediness has 
overpowered the curiosity and delight of hear- 
ing him. One of his own learned and accom- 
plished countrymen has addressed him in the 
fallowing sonnet :— 
Se suona il violino, e tu nol miri, 
Therederai or del finto Orfeo ; 
iy tee 
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DRAMA. 

OLYMPIC: COVENT GARDEN COMPANY, 
On Monday, after the Wife; for the 37th 
time,—almost too for the Heney Moon to 
Tun,—a new Kat the Bridal Promise, 
was produced at this theatre. . The music is by 





z| M. Herold, and. most of it, if not all, already 


favourably known to the public, either by the 
previous performance of a.similar piece under 
a different name, or by the organ-isation of its 
prettiest tunes about the streets—no bad sign 
of popularity. On the present occasion it was 

htfully sung, especially by Miss Shirreff 
and Mr, Wilson who had the leading parts. 
The former in a ballad, ‘** Alicia was a flower,” 
was truly charming; and the latter gave a 
cavatina, also in the first act, most sweetly. 
Miss E. Romer, in all she had to do, pleased 
us extremely ; and when we add, that the con- 
certed pieces and choruses (almost all very fine) 
had the support of Duruset, Stansbury, I. Ben- 
nett, Ransford, Mrs. Keeley, Miss Lee, the 
Misses Hortons, while Keeley played a slight 
comic, and Mrs. Vining a serious figure-ative, 
part, we have said enough to shew that as 
much was made as could be made of the mate- 
rial supplied by the author and composer. In- 
deed this is a strong and lasting recommenda- 
tion of these exertions within the walls of a 
small theatre; we have still the propriety, the 
ensembie, and the merits of a sterling company, 
acting well together, looking like what the 
English Drama ought to be, and appealing to 
better thoughts and a higher standard of taste 
and intellect than all the meretricious attrac- 
tions of imported quackery. We are not of the 
illiberal, who would exclude or begrudge the 
just encouragement of foreign talent; but we 
can never go into that course which starves 
and degrades native genius, while it lavishes 
extravagant wealth and patronage alike on 
every species of continental merit, folly, and 
vice. 


At Drury Lane, Macready took his benefit 
on Monday ; and Taglioni, Augusta, Malibran, 
Devrient, and other foreign artists, were needed 
to attract a house. On Wednesday the season 
closed; and Malibran, whose Jast nights have 
been ever-/ast-ing, was immediately advertised 
for Covent Garden!! Zucchelli is added to a 
very strong cast of Figaro, with her and De 
Meric, and Vestris as the page, who, according 
to the bill, “* in a most landable desire to aid 
the cast, has consented,”’ &c. &c.; the laud- 
able desire being simply to receive 20/. or 25/. 
per night, and a benefit for a few performances. 
These bills are truly absurd: what the actors 
call ‘* gagging,” i. e. hibernicé humbugging, to 
the utmost extent of public credulity. 

We are induced to hope for better things 
under the promise of next season. At present, 
native dramatic talent is so scattered about, 
that much of its interest and effect is lost. 
One swallow does not make a summer, nor 
one star a theatre. We trust Mr. Bunn will 
concentrate and conquer public opinion, 


ADELPHI. 


Tue Mummy continues its increased and de- 
served course of popularity ; and, as now acted, 
is the most humorous broad farce that has been 
brought upon the stage. Reeve, as King Pha- 
raoh, deserves all the honours due to royalty 
and risibility. 

Miss Novello, as Rebecca, in the Climbing 
Boy, also improves in cleverness ; and we seldom 
see more comic talent. Oxberry, in the simple 
country lad (in Frankenstein) was a happy mix- 
ture of fright, folly, and knavery. Altogether, 
the Adelphi seems to be what the Haymarket 
was wont to be in its palmy times; and on 
Thursday night we were amused, from first to 
last, accordingly. 


—$— 


SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
THE BEULAH SPA. 

Ir reminds one of good old times, when we see, 
though in a modern style, such places as the 
Beulah Spa becoming attractions of fashionable 
and popular resort. Theera of healthy Springs 
for the alleviation of all diseases has, perhaps, 
been allowed to go too entirely into desuetude 
in our vast metropolis; where, as it may seem, 
the greater the desideratum, the less has been 
the desire to encourage these Wells and Spas, 
Much of this can be referred to the manners of 
the times. Citizens will seek only at appointed 
periods of relaxation for that at Cheltenham or 
Buxton, which they could have ready access to 
any day of the week at Islington or Tottenham, 
And it is true, that combined with change of 
air and habits, exercise, and ease of mind, the 
efficacy of remote retreats of this kind is more 
obvious ; but still, if persons would look nearer 
home, they might find much benefit from such 
excursions as frequent drives to Beulah Spa. 
Dr. Weatherhead’s pamphlet (most scandalous. 
ly pirated by a Mr. Maxfield) gives an interest. 
ing and excellent account, of this new and, it 
seems, extremely salubrious spring; to him, 
therefore, we refer for its medical properties : 
but for its accommodations and beautiful ar. 
rangement, as a spot of mere pleasure and 
recreation, we will rather refer our readers to 
the original, and advise them to take the first 
fine day they can spare to enjoy a visit thither. 


PANORAMA: FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

Mr. Burrorp, ever producing novelty and 
interest in his panoramic sphere, has just super- 
seded the delightful view of Stirling Castle by 
a magnificent view of the Falls of Niagara. No 
object in nature could be better suited for exhi- 
bition in the art than this picturesque and stu- 
pendous flood ; and it is treated in so masterly 
a manner that the spectator almost fancies he 
is wetted by the smoky spray and hears the 
tumbling torrent. As we have only enjoyed 
the scene at a late hour on Friday, we must 
defer farther admiration till next Saturday. 


Vauzhall has opened for the season. Having 
lost our taste for the entertainments therein 
provided, we can only speak from report ; and 
have heard little but complaints of money being 
demanded for almost every movement to see 
the attractions of the Gardens. 





VARIETIES. 


Preservation of Crosby Hall.—We learn with 
pleasure that the measures for preserving this 
fine specimen of ancient d tic architecture 
are proceeding auspiciously. The subscription 
swells gradually toward a sufficient amount; 
an eligible lease has been obtained of the pre- 
mises and adjacent edifices which are needed 
to render its restoration complete, and its ap- 
propriation as a public monument satisfac- 
tory. 

"Destruction of Ants—m=These little creatures, 
so industrious in doing mischief to our gardens, 
and often a source of great annoyance to our 
very dwellings, may thus be easily entrapped : 
“ Pour half a pint of boiling water on half an 
ounce of quassia (which may be purchased at & 
penny or twopence an ounce); when cold, add 
a table-spoonful of coarse brown sugar or trea- 
cle: put a of this in a four-ounce 
phial; make a hole in the ground in or near 
their track, and immerse the bottle up to the 
nose. At first, to entice them, pour 4 little of 








the liquor upon and just round the nose of the 
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” In, thisiwey a nesty;may -be greatly 
jesened, or utterly destroyed, in a few days. 
Garden beetles, and other insects, will also find 
their way into the same trap. 

Indian Statistics !—*‘ One of the counsellors 
of Powhatan, and the husband of his daughter 
Matachanna, was Tomocomo, who went to 
Ragland with Pocahontas, and returned with 
Captain Argall. Smith, who calls him Vtta- 
matomakkin, says he was held by his country- 
men to be ‘ a very understanding fellow.’ The 
same inference might be made from the com- 
nission which Powhatan gave him, on the 
ocasion just alluded to, to take the number of 
the people in England, and to bring him an 
exact and minute account of their strength and 
resources. ‘Tomocomo set about that business 
with equal simplicity and zeal. Immediately 
on his arrival at Plymouth, he procured a long 
stick, whereupon to cut a notch with his knife 
for every man he should see. But he soon 
became weary of his task, and threw his stick 
away. When the emperor inquired, on his 
return, how many people there were, he could 
only compare them to the stars in the sky, the 
leaves on the trees, and the sands on the sea- 
shore. Mr. Purchas (compiler of the famous 
cillection of voyages) was informed by Presi- 
dent Dale, with whom Tomocomo went out 
from Virginia, that Opechancanough, and not 
Powhatan, had given him his instructions ; 
and that the object of them was not so much to 
ascertain the population, as to form an esti- 
mate of the amount of corn raised, and of 
forest-trees growing in England. Nomantack, 
and the other savages who had previously 
visited that country, being ignorant, and hav- 
ing seen little of the British empire except 
london, had reported a very large calculation 
of the men and houses, while they said almost 
nothing about the trees and corn. It was 
therefore a general opinion among the Indians, 
that the English had settled in Virginia only 
for the purpose of getting supplies of these two 
artides; and in confirmation, they observed 
their continual eagerness after corn, and the 
great quantities of cedar, clapboards, and wain- 
scoting, which they annually exported to Eng- 
land. Tomocomo readily undeceived his coun- 
trymen upon this point. Landing in the west 
of England in summer, and travelling thence 
to London, he of course saw evidences of great 
agricultural and rural plenty and wealth ; and 
was soon obliged to abandon the account he 
had undertaken to keep,—his arithmetic fail- 
ing him on the first day. In the British 
metropolis, he met accidentally with Captain 
Smith ; and the two immediately renewed their 
ancient acquaintance. Tomocomo told the Cap- 
tain, that Powhatan had given orders to re- 
quest of him, — if, indeed, he was not dead, as 
reported, — the favour of shewing Tomocomo 
the English God, and also their king, queen, 
and prince, of whom they had formerly con- 
versed so often together. ‘As to God,’ as 
Stith expresses it, ‘ Captain Smith excused and 
explained the matter the best he could.’ As 
to the king, he told Tomocomo he had already 
seen him, which was true. But the Indian 
denied it ; and it was not without some trouble 
that Smith, by mentioning certain circum- 
stances, convinced him of the fact. The In- 
dian then assumed a most melancholy look. 
Ah!’ said he, ‘ you presented Powhatan a 
white dog which he fed as himself. Now, I 
am certainly better than a white dog ; but your 

has given me nothing.’ Such an arch 
sense, adds the historian, had this savage of 
the ‘stingy’ treatment he had received at court. 
Nothing is known of Tomocomo after his re- 
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turn ‘to America.” — Thateher’s Indian’ Bio- 


turkey, which 
gloomily and contemptuously strides along ; 
conceit is like the sun-flower, which impu- 
dently turns and stares at the sun; while 
humility is like a lovely flower, which is almost 
hidden among more prominent and less beau- 
tiful plants.— Treatise on Happiness. 

When Diagoras was sailing in a vessel during 
a terrible storm, the sailors exclaimed that they 
were punished by the gods because they had 
taken an infidel on board. ‘ Look now,” said 
Diagoras, ‘‘ at those ships which are not far 
distant ; am I on board all of them?” A Por. 
tuguese being in danger of shipwreck, took a 
little child and placed it on his shoulders, that 
the innocence of the infant might counter- 
balance his own offences, and save him !—Jbid. 

During the protectorship of Cromwell, it 
happened that a secret expedition being about 
to sail, one of the fanatical preachers, whom 
Cromwell was obliged to please sometimes, al- 
though he generally disapproved of their con- 
duct, came to the protector and demanded an 
audience. When this was granted, he said, — 
** The Lord wishes to know where the secret 
expedition is going?” ‘* The Lord knows al- 
ready,” replied Cromwell; ‘‘ but thou shalt 
know, for thou shalt go with it ;” and he sent 
him on board the fleet.—Jbid. 

After Genseric had fixed his seat of empire 
at Carthage, he had got together a mighty 
fleet; and being about to sail, the pilot in- 
quired,—** Prince, to what part of the world 
shall I direct my course ?” ‘* To that,” replied 
the commander, “ which the Almighty beholds 
in his wrath.”’—Jbid. 

A Place for an M.P.—The number of the 
lower order who have obtained seats in the 
present Parliament is ridiculed by an adver- 
tisement in an Irish paper, which, under the 
head of “a footman wanted,” adds “ if he 
happen to be a Member of Parliament, and can 
write franks, it will be an additional recom- 
mendation.” 

March of Knowledge.—One of the well in- 
structed of the present generation was ascribing 
the hurricane of Monday and Tuesday to the 
equinox. ‘ Why,” said a listener, “ that can- 
not be, for it is not near the equinoctial pe. 
riod.” “It is not so far off,” rejoined the 
naturalist, “‘ for next Friday is the longest 
day!” 

‘New Translation.—A lady well versed in the 
French tongue was invited lately to form one 
of a pic-nic party, ‘‘ a da fourchette ;’’ upon 
which she remarked that all a fork out was a 
very clever phrase where every one furnished 
their own provisions. 

Slango.— The slang remarks one sometimes 
overhears in the streets might be repeated as 
specimens of wit, if uttered by superior hands. 
‘“* I say, Jem,”’ said a roadmaker the other day 
at Hyde Park Corner (where, ever since th 
have begun to improve the way, it has been all 
but impassable),—‘* I say, Jem, them there 
fellows (viz. four men walking gently in line 
with placards on poles) are nation deal better 
paid for skulking about than we are who works 
so hard.” ‘ No,’’ replied Jem, “‘ they an’t; 
they’ve only four-and-six a-week, and we 
earn six shillings.”’ _ ** Ay, but,” rejoined. his 
friend, ‘* you don’t consider that, beside their 
wages, they’ve got their board for nothing.” 

On an Apothecary and a Dyer living in excellent neighbour- 
hood nezt door to each other. 


Two of a trade can not agree, 
But near alike there’s less envying ; 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES, 

The Judgment. of the Flood, a » by John. A. He- 
raud, sutene of the ‘* Descent into Pell.® lie 

Old Bailey Experience, &c. by the author Of Papers in 

sM under the title of the ‘¢ Schoolmaster’s 
Experience in Newgate.” 
us, a Tale of Modern Greece, and other Poems, 
by Agnes Strickland. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Brockedon’s Journal of 
his Excursions in the Alps is about to be given to the 
public: the graphic talent of the author, high as it 
S| » is, we suspect, not more likely to be popular than 
his personal remarks on the ‘* Passes” he has so fre- 
quently traversed. 

Mr. B. Bidder informs us that the paper of Mr. 
Walker on the resistance of fluids, read at the Royal 
Society’s last meeting, did mot state (as ) that 
Mr. George Bidder was reparing @ paper on the ‘“ Di- 
vision of Numbers” for the Society, but that he was en- 
gaged in the investigation of the laws of bodies moving 
through water; and that he would communicate the re- 
sult of his inquiries to the Society. Mr. B. Bidder also 
further acquaints us that his Géorge Bidder 
intends to explain the process by which he attained his 
facility in mental calculation, by a book, which he hopes 
will soon be ready for publication, and which will likewise 
contain the history of arithmetic, from the fitst inven- 
tion of numerical signs to the present state of the science. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Clinical Lectures on the Contagions Typhus, in Glasgow 
and its ——- by R. Miller, M.D. 8vo. 5s. bds.—The 
Danger of the Proposed Resolutions relative to the Bank 
Charter, by A. Mundell, Esq. 8vo. 6d. sewed._-A Letter to 
an M.P., containing a Statement of the Method pursued 
by the Petworth Committee in sending E ants to Ca- 
nada, 8vo, 6d. sewed. — Robert Carswell’s Pathological 
ae Fas. Il. ‘* Carcinoma,” folio, 15s. sewed.— 
Doyle’s Hints on Health, Temperance, and Morals, 12mo, 
1s. sewed. — Magrath’s Letters from Canada, edited by 
Rev. T. Radcliff, 12mo, 6s. cloth,—T racts, by the Author 
of “ The Week,” 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd. — The Infirmities 
of Genius, by R. P. Maddon, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. bds.— 
Philosophy in Sport, new edition, 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
Transactions of the Provincial Medical and Surgical As- 
sociation, Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 12s. — East-Indian Register, 
2d edition, for 1833, 1s. sewed. — Delaware, or the 
Ruined Family, 3 vols. post 8vo. U. lle. 6d. bds~—-The 
Moral Class-Book, by William Sullivan, J2mo, 4s, 6d, 
the British Empire, vo. Us. cloth, The Original Legend 
ritish Empire, 8vo. 8s. cloth, i 
of Der Freischitz, translated from the German, lémo, 
ls. 6d. sewed. — Brande’s Tables of Chemical Notation, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. — Macdouall’s Narrative ofa Voyege to 
‘onia, foolscap 8vo, 8s, cloth. —- Esquirol on Mental 
Illusions, translated by W. Liddell, 8vo. 4s. cloth.—Wild 
Sports of the West, new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls. bds.— 
Ritson’s Robin Hood, 2 vols. crown 6vo. 2d edition, 21s. 
cloth. — Bridgewater Treatises; Sir Charles Bell on the 
Hand, 8vo. 1s. 6d, cloth. — Ritson’s Letters, with Life, 
by Sir Harris Nicholas, 2 vols, 8vo, 18s. cloth, 
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Hurricane.—On Tuesday last we were visited by a 
more violent storm of wind than has perhaps ever oc- 
curred, certainly never remembered, in the month of 
June. At sunrise the atmosphere was calm and cloud. 
less, and so continued till near seven, when the clouds 
rose and the wind blew in violent gusts, away 
leaves and fruits of all trees e: to its force: the 
storm, however, was not at its t till noon, from 
which hour till near five, it blew with such terrific vio- 
lence that many lofty elms and oaks were torn up by the 
roots and thrown upon the ground. In sev: dens 
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 ) ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL, 
e Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures, from the Works of 
Bir Jaikna Reynolds, Mr. atte “9 Sir Thomas Lawrence, _ 
last three Presi of the Royal Academy, is open daily, 
Ten in the Mune Six in the Brsaing: 
ssion, 1s,—Catalogu: 
WILLIAM 'B BARNARD, Moonee. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIBTY of PAINTERS in 


yore QOLOURS is now open, at their Gallery, Pall Mall 
” Open each Day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, 1s,—Catalogue, 6d. 
. HILLS, Secretary. 





RIVATE EXHIBITION of DRAW. 
INGS by J. M, W. TURNER, R.A, at Moon, Boys, 
and Graves, 6, Pall Mall, where the agony | Cn Seeks may 
obtain Cards of Free Admission; and also at mentioned 
Printsellers, 
= He Son, and Co. - Mall East, 
~~ nd Graves, 90, Pall Mall. 
yo ee and Co, 96, Strand, 
W. B. Tiffin, West Strand. 
J, Watson, Vere Street, Oxford Street. 
Carpenter and Son, New Bond Street. 
W. J. White, Brownlow jolborn, 
J. and J. Fuller, Rathbone Place. 
w. ead acpee sa Ser Street, Covent Garden, 
at mt Street. 


“3 

wings made for Mr, 
Bot in England ar ead, ‘ales, and for the New 
1 Works of Sir Walter Scott. 


The sas 





is Chevalier Brard’s Nese en the Chateau de la Muctie, 
ESSRS, CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Saliee dees a the Remy & and Connoisseurs, 
on Sat Two o'clock pre- 
whey wil SELL BY AUCTION, at thet: Great Room, 
ing Street, St. James’s Square, by order of the Executor, 
FIFE PICTURES, selected from among the most capital 
the Collection; x 'wilight by Van der 
Neer; pata betes. by alors. among them The Prodigal 
. we oy ist, and The ‘our Seasons, Sig ego of 
deswort e well-known Portrait of &. De 6. Do by Him. 
‘ seem me arm mage be uyp, in 
soy te eat manner; A i Italian Santosage by Both, a ca- 
inal ee crpcimen o Pies of Bacchus, by N. Poussin, and the 





be rong et omano; the celebrated Orleans Pictures; 
ar Aw by nan with Figures by Wouvermans ; 
Landscape b Patter, an arian "Van de jicture ; 
Pigutes ina ianascape elde, a 
lovely gem; The Eston from the Santa Croce 
Palsee at qisas Mpastmnene of the following great 
and seteean he — 
Raffaelle Palma Swaneveldt Metzu 
Correggio 5. Rosa A. Durer J. Ostade 
Carracci Murillo Rubens Brauwer 
Titian V.Joannes Terburg Van Huysum 


The Collection may be publicly viewed with Catalogues only, 
price = a » two ae previous to the Sale; and Cata- 
sogues h rard, at his Harp and Piano-Forte Manufac- 
tory, 18, “Greet 2 Marl borough Street; and of Messrs. Christie and 
Manson, King Street, St. James's Square. 





Under the immediate Patronage ¢ of the King. 


OON, Bors, and GRAV 56, 


their 

publishing : a s highly finished Line ‘hugraving. from a picture oo 

Rapenwyros PENSIONERS 

ing the y of the Battle of Trafalgar. 
Painted by Mr. John — and to be engraved by him asa 
companion to his print of ‘« Chelsea Pensioners reading the Ga- 
sette of the Battle of Waterloo,” after D. Wilkie, R.A. 

The es is — exhibiting for a short time at No. 6, Pall 

Mall, where a book is opened for Subscribers’ names, of which a 
correct list will be kept, and the Impressions delivered in strict 


eonformity. 
Bl. 38.; Proofs, 6/.68.; India 








Price to Sabscribers : — Prints, 
Proofs, 101. 10s,; before letters, 12%, 128. 
_™ iy, 1838, 





“This day is published, price _ 6d. + ial Pe Proofs, 4to, 4s. ; 
ndia the F; ‘art of 
INDEN’S GA LLERY of the GRACES; 
a Series of beautiful Female Portraits, illustrating Pas. 
sages in the Works of the most distinguished British Poets, from 
suas expressly for this Work, by eminent Artists, 
contain 
1. The Lage Aditine.d- 3 RB. R. Cralan, R.A.....Miss Landon. 
2. Med es Bytes. 
ee cry Cornwall. 
Extracts from the Author quoted accompany each Subject. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 


This day is published, price 9, 64, royal Svo. the 
7 Pen aeeen Partet 


INDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS to LORD BYRON’S LIFE and WORKS, con- 


















2 3} err SD an 
UM eee ee reenee »- 2.5. Cooper, 
4. Mount Ol - Purser. 
5. Portrait . ked: 
Preah roel fet India 74. Gd. In these 
John Murray, Al monte; Chartes Tilt, Fleet Street. 











Lal B5s. bop om in morocco, gilt 
a ie aplendiely bound ; 


TEST or 4 
ALL’S GREAT BRITAIN 
ore or, One Hundred and Nineteen 
original Views of the principal Towns and Picturesque Scenes in 
the United Kin — with a propriate Descriptions, by Thomas 
Moule This beauty and interest of the Plates, 
is peculiarly saitable le for the ‘trough, room table; it will also be 


found of use to the Tourist thr: ~~, both as a guide 
and oom ence. few Copies of the India Proofs remain, 
price 3/, 


Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 





IRCULATING LIBRARY and READ. 
ING-ROOM, 314, High Holbo 
K. SPENCER begs respectfully to infem his Friends and the 
Public he has taken Works of in Library, and trasts by continu- 
= adding all gy hte of interest, to merit that support so 
liberall 
Rk. Solicits the a pod ne of the Public to a choice Collection 
of Paintings intrusted to him for sale, principally by the Old 
Masters. Amongst them are Specimens by Barrocio, Salvator 
Rosa, Carereeey Quintin Matsys, Ostade, Jan Stein, Vermeu- 
len, Naysmith, Pickersgill, &c. 











MUSIC, 
Vocal Music. 
BY sixes: in GREECE. 
By THOMAS MOORE, E roe { 

e Second Evening of the above coutes Work, the Music 
com and selected by HENRY K. BISHOP and Mr, 
MOORE. _ Price, in boards, 18s. 

The First and Second Evenings may be had 
in 1 vol, bound in cloth, oe u. od 


To Thee, to Thee.” ‘Words by R. F. Wil- 
liams; Music by Henry R. Bishop. 

Remember, I forgive Thee. Words by T. 
Haynes Bayly, Esq. Music by A. D. Roche. 28. 

I would not be left to my Sorrow. Words 
by T. Haynes Bayly, Esq.; Music by A. D, Roche, 2, 

Bandemeer’s Stream, as sun by Mr. Parry. 
oe — by Thomas Moore, Eaq.; sic by Lord thd 

Ellen dear, as sung by Mr. Parry, jun. from 


a Set of Welsh Melodies, by J. Parry. 2, 
Published by J. Power, 34, Strand, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Williams's Symbolical Euclid. 
In 8yo. price 102. 6d. boards, 


HE ELEMENTS of EUCLID, chiefly 
from the Text of De, SIMPSON, adapted to the Use of 
Students by ~~ of Symbols. 
By the Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, “% A. 
Of Queen’s College, Cambridg 
4th edition, with an Append 
*,* This edition will be found greatly to facilitate the nae 
ment ofa knowledge of Euclid. It is now in general use at 


bridge, and has been introduced in many of the public schools. b 


A oben in 18mo. is also printed, price 6¢. 6d. hoards, 7s. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street; and T. Stevenson, Cambridge. 


n 4to. price ‘ae. the 7th Number of 

EMORIALS of OXFORD. Historical 
nd Descripti eehenetatneteS Rega ile Dahon, 
ood poe os uildings, ed oS she Be v. J. INGRAM, 
D. President of Trinity Colleges with Engravings by J. LE 

KEUX. from origina) Drawings CREN ZB. 
*,* Each Number will reste 4 Two dashed’ Line Engrav- 
ry 7 sand ——- Woodcuts. India Proofs 3s. and an 8vo, edit. 


Num 
Ghariee Tit, Fle Fleet Street, London; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 











Lor PA » Rees, Orme, Brown, , Green 
ATALOGUE of SECOND-H HAND 
BOOKS for 1833, is now ready, price 2s. It comprises a 
fine Collection of Books of Prints, including many of the Galle- 
ries; Divinity and Ecclesiastical History, Foreign and English; 
Meera 0 in my Hie History, Bi Languages) and ewes rovd 
lection opography, a oetry, Voyages an 
Travels, &c. &c. sated No , Pat Wacsiee Rew. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


3 vols. li, lls. 
E LAWA RE; or, the. Ruined Family ; 
Printed for 5 ae Cadell, ead and Whittaker and Co, 
Who have just published, 


Capt. Basil Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and 


Travels, Third and concluding Series. 3 vols, Plates, 1 Vs, 
Prige &s, 
E. 





’ j . H &E R 
Ry THOMAS MOUNTFORD., 
Wild dreams, but such 
As Plato loved, such as in holiest mood 
Our Milton worshipped. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


Dr. nay 4 on pgm wen | Seventh Edition, 
Price mproved edition 
REATISE 4 “INDIGESTION and its 
CONSEQUENCES, called Nervous and Bilious Com. 


plaints, &c. . 
A. P. W. PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S. 
London: Pah for Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand, near the 
King’s College, + aes of the ** London Medical and Surgical 
Journal,” price 6d 








pty! fons ove. Book, 





otint 1 pocket vol, price on ly 3s, Gd, boards, 
HE "YOUNG MAN'S S OWN BOOK ; a 
Manual of Poli » and 
Moral Deportment. 


“This is a manual which every young man may safely take as 
a guide in all those particulars in which it professes to affer ad. 
vice—a volume to which he may repair wit confidence, and on 
whose authority he may rely with safety.’ 

London: Printed for T. T, and J. Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly; Bowdery and Co. Oxford Street; RK. Griffin and Co. 
Glasgow; an and John | Cumming, Dublin. 
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PIN, ath ager 
In 12mo, Dis Second Volume of 
LAIN ISCOURSES, Doctrinal and 
Practical, ot tedtoa Cooster © ongre; 
By the Rev. Sir CHARLES H INGE, —y "AM, 
Vicar of Tunbridge, Kent; and Rector of Crowhurst, Sussex. 
Printed for J., G., and F. ‘Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
Of whom may be had, by the same , wa 
The Second Edition of the First Volume of 
Sermons, price 5s. 


D* LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO. 

PADIA. This Series will comprise a complete Li- 
brary of Entertainment, Instruction, and Reference. It is divi- 
ded into various distinct Series, on Science, Art, History, &c. 
The most eminent persons in Literature and Science, as well in 
these countries as in yarious parts of Europe, are engaged as 
Contributors to the Work, — which will be continued, as hereto- 
fore, in Monthly Volumes, small 8vo., embellished, ‘and neatly 

bound in cloth, price 6s. The following are published :— 

HISTORY. ~Beotiana, 3 fe Scott. —England, 3, by Mackin- 
tosh.—Italian R by S di —Poland, 1. a 
and Portugal, 5. “Floos 3 herland 
Outlines of History, 1—United States, 2.—Maritime pone, 
3,—The Church. 

MANUFACTURES.— sik, 1.— Metal, 2. — Porcelain and 
Glass, 1.—Brewing, Baking, &c, |. 

SCIEN! NCE.—Freliminary Discourse on are Philosophy, 1, 

Hy and P. 1, by Lardner.— 

echanics, 1, > by “Kater and ” Lavdnir, = Agtconeuas, \, by Her- 

—_.< mops. 1, by Brewster.— Chemistry, 1.— Heat, |, by 
ardner. 

BIOGRAPHY.—Naval C: 8, byS Lawyers, 
1, by Roscoe. no Vol. 1, o Mackintosh, &c.—Military 
Gassnandare, 3, by Gie' 

In preparation. wien » 2, by T. Moore.—Discourse on Manu- 
factures, by C. Dupin.— Electricity, by Biot,—Geology, by Cony- 

are.—France from the Restoration, by Macaulay.—Literary 
and Scientific Men, by “earl Brewster, Montgomery, &c. &c- 


History of Chronology, by Sir H. Nicolas. 
a Longman logy, by Si John Taylor. 
. — a Portrait 




















rice 12s, 6d. 
the | r. Abern ‘ 

COMPLETE DICTIONARY of DIET, 
being a Treatise upon (as conducive to Health) 

and Histor, ng Pesci Description of Food, both solid and fluid, 
in use for the support of Man; including Observations upon the 
a oo eminent Philosophers and Physicians of present 

ast t 
“By the Author of ‘* The Medical and Surgical Dictionary.” 

n this work there is a vast deal of information. It contains 
and i account of every edible and potable 


In 1 large — a 








In 8v0. price 7s. 6d. board: 
ByELELANA CRITICA; ’ sive, Annota- 
nes, ad scenicorum linguam ususque quantum attinet, 

in Pabulis Grecis & P. Elmsieio olim editis obvim; selegit, suis- 
que et aliorum Notis iipeeyit 
F.E, GRETTON, A. 

Coll. Div, Joh. Gunes @ et in Ludo , =~ a alter é 


Preceptoribus 
Pars Prior, Notas in Euripidis Heracleidas, Medeam, et 


continens. 
Cantabrigi#: Veneunt a J.and J. J. Deighton; et'J., G., 
et F. Rivington, Londint. » Scar 





sme. with the Population Return of 1831, and Maps, 
8s. boards; or 18s. 6d. half-bound in parchment, 


ATE RSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND 
and WALES, and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
EDWARD MOGG. 


“y- = —_ a ohn as, — the whole — 


and ai y the addition w Roads w admea- 

surements. ‘With an an, He Ov : Pout thr anton, &c. 
Lond: ee = Co.; J. M. Richardson; 

Hatchard ‘and win and Gradock; J.,G., 


and F. Rivington; : Booker; soaker, White , Treacher, and Co.; 
T. T. and J. Tegg; Z. > Simphin and Marshall; J. 
Dowding; J. Hearne; 8 Rider, and 3 T. Geeves; and 
B, Mogg. Liverpool, Grand}. Reb 











pn eorthons by nature or art.” —Literary Gasette. 

“ We like this work amazingly—it is replete with the most 
useful and interesting information upon the subjects on which it 
treats, and ought to be in the — of every family in the 
kingdom.”—Metropolitan Magazin 

« The subject of regimen is of universal interest; and this vo- 
lume contains, in the most convenient shape for reference, allthe 
information which the most fastidious can require.”—Atias 

“ This book is nr ee and the advice contained init 
id whol: gether a most sound and practical 





an 
volume." —Sunda, Times, 
Lendon: Henry Cremer, "19, Cornhill ; and to be = (by order) 
of all 1 Booksellers in the United —_— 





letion of the Byron G 

HE SIXTH and CONCLUDING PART 
of this splendid Series of Embellishments is now pub- 
iM , containing a very accurate Portrait of Teresa Macri, the 
aid of Athens, atifully engraved by Ryall, after the origins 
inting by Cockerell and Chalon. Also, I!lustrations of 2 e 
‘otsair—Bride of Abydos—Sardanapalus, and the Island—with a 
beautiful Vignette Title by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Lara 

are also given for placing the whole Series in Murray’s new 
on of 's Wi leted; ‘and for which these Illus- 
also for the various sizes and 

and America. 


roofs, 62. ; India, 78. 6d.; 
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g 
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trations are particularly adap 

editions published in France, Germang, 
1 Rn of eac oe See Part, ae ty 
. Published 74 Smith, elder, and Co, Cornhill, 
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In royal 4to. price 9s. eloth, lettered, 
HAMBERS’S EDINBURGH 
JENA. Ve Vol. I, containing Nos. I, to LII. and the 
Sir Walter Sc 


Also, in super-royal rp a yt ey 74. Gd. cloth lettered, 


The British Cyclopesdia of ‘the Arta, Sciences, 
Commerce, &c. pages of letter- 
press Eleven beautifully engraved Plates Sstectinesy, on Steel, 
snd 600 Vignettes, engraved on » by Bonner. 

London; Willlam Ort, Paternoster Row; and sold by every 
Bookseller in the Kingdom. 








In 1 vol. 12mo. with wewerte of 400 Figures of Shells, 
engraved on Steel, price 5s. boards, 


HE CONCHOLOGIST’S TEXT-BOOK, 
cl of Lamark, Cuvier, and 
Linneus, with a r. Peo of she Technical Terms. 
By Capt. THOMAS BROWN, F.L,S. & 
Published by A. Pullarton and Co. Glasgow; William Orr, 
Paternoster Row, London; and William Curry and Co. Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
In 2 vols, 12mo, with upwards of 1100 Figures of Quadrupeds, 
hm and Fishes, engraved on Steel, price One Guinea cloth 


“The Zoologist’s Text-Book, embracing the 
Characters of all the Classes, Orders, and Genera of the Animal 
Kingdom, and a Glossary of the Technical Terms. 








In 8v0. price 5a . 
HE DOCTRINE of “y ‘TRINITY in 
UNITY, deduced from the Discriminative Terms em- 
ployed to designate the Divine Being by the Inspired Writers of 
the Old Testament. 
Bya MEMBER of the CHURCH te Cans 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


In 8vo, elegantly got orginal gy only 14. 6d. 


ER FREISCHUT2; or, the 
Free Shot. 
Translated from the German of A, APEL. 
A. Schloss, Lagan and English Book and Printseller, 
109, Strand, opposite Exeter Hall. 


poe ‘Buea printed, foolscap Bvo, 98. 6a, 
HE UNLOYED of EARTH, and other 


By the LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Also, with Illustrations and Plans, f.-cap 8vo. Gs, 6d, 
Journal of an Excursion to Antwerp during 


the Siege of the _— 
By Capt. the Hon, C~ 5— W. 
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12mo, with Cuts, 2d edition, 
ETTERS toa YOUNG NATURALIST, 
on the wees of SCAU MONE. > 
Professor o! ey and Physiology in the Belfast 
Academical Lpaeitation 
* A valuable little book, and the fittest Possible present to the 
youth of a sexes.” —Magazine of Natural Hist 
Lo nan, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
By the same Author 
First Steps to Botany, 34 edition, with Cuts, 


price 9s, 





In 2 handsome demy 8vo. vols. one of Quadrupeds and one of 
Birds, price 24s. neatly bound in cloth, containing Two Han- 
dred and Thirty Engravings, 


HE GARDENS and MENAGERIE of 


the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY DELINEATED 


* 





In 1 vol. 12mo., price 2s, . 6a. cloth boards, 


wsuve SHORT SERMONS, for the 
Use of Families. 
London: Published by Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard; 
Seeley and Sons, Fieet Street; H, Bellerby, York; and all other 
Booksellers. 


Price 6s. 
UTHENTIC LETTERS from UPPER 
CANADA, with 4 Acsennt of Canadian Field Sports. 

By T. W. MAGR. A “4 
dited b y the Rev. T. RADCLIFF, 

With wethitnes by SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. R.H 

William Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin; Simpkin weed Marshal, 
Londo: ms and Oliver and Boyd, Edi burg 








Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 5 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In! thick vol, fifth editien, revised and enlarged, Price 15s. 


MRE ERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE ; 
4 Popular Treatise, 





he Pp » Cau 

and most efficacious Treatment of all Diseases, Gubescing all 
the modern Improvements in Medicine. With a copious Col- 
lection of approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of 
Children, Rules of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all Medicines, &c. 
The whole forming a clear and comprehensive Medical Guide 
for the use of sa ergy, Families, and Invalids, 

y T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“We fentio dit. It is very far above the 
celebrated Buchan's; and we shall preserve it as the advice of an 
invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need, 
weet any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”—Literary 
Chronicle. 

In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern practice 
has ascertained to be valuable, and is incomparably superior to 
se similar work in our language,"— Wesleyan Magazine. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity. am London 





Weekly Review, 

“It is one of the very base and most useful books published in 
modern times.” — Monthly Oi 

“The public demand for ‘this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so serene 9, ea that mistake is scarcely pos- 
sible.”—Bristol Journal, 

“We are enabled to bear testimony to the great usefulness of 
this volume. Here will be found the best and most manageable 
remedies for the relief of pain and irritation, and the most ap- 
proved treatment of diseases.”"—Eaxeter Post, rch 88, 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 

London; sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, third edition, price 9s. 

2. Sure Methods of Improving Health and 
Prolonging Life, by regulating the Diet and Regimen. Em- 
bracing all the most approved principles of Health and Lon- 
gerity, with Maxims for the ~som and Nervous, the Con- 
sumptive, &c. Illustrated by Case: 

“It is the most useful and rations} Sage * the kind, and is 
alte er an admirable code of health.” 

e warmly recommend it.”—New idee, Gasette, 

« That men of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly 
our conviction.” —Edinburgh Observer, Jan. 1828. 





Price 183. in cloth boards, the First Volume (containing 
e Four Gospels), of 


HE NEW TESTAMENT, witha 
COMMENTARY, consisting of Short Levtures, for the 
daily Use of Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

In this edition of the New ‘estament it has been the chief 
object of the editor to furnish families with an exposition for 
daily reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a 
convenient length, and the L and ical matter is 
digested, under each portion, into one consecutive lecture, so as 
to demand of the reader no previous study or attention. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Pook 's Churchyard, 
¢.° and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 

a* This Work oes be also had in Reptadiames, giao 9s. each ; 

it itis also publishing in Numbers, at 6d. eac 








Rev. G. Townsend's Ch logical A 





agement of the Bible, 
¢ Volume. 
No, VI, (to be comet in Svatee Monthly Parts), 
‘ice 2s. 


2 


THE HOLY BIBLE, arranged in 
that th 1 Order, in —_ manner 
Words ap ynole maa: — as one connected History, in the 
Tan the ‘Autherived Transiation. With short Notes; and a 
, dividing the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily 
ing reasons the Vear. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Pri Prebend, rm ed Fg and Vicar of Northallerton. 
ited for J., Sy oe F. Rivington, St. Past’s Churchyard, 
° Waterloo Plase, J Pall Mali. 
a* The a, conte of the A 
orn Body of Annotati ny he had in four volumes, polee 
* boards, or the Old ana New Testament separately, price 2i. 











Int srerting Works, 
Published for H. Oatqun te? by = Bentley; and sold by all 
llers. 


ECRET MEMOIRS of IRELAND, from 


and Figures in peer of the Natural isletor’ 
of the Gael Animals in the Society's Collection 
The whole of the Drawings taken from life by W. Harvey. 
*« Whoever has visited the Gardens will, if he can — itydo 
well to purchase these elegant volumes.”"—Eclectie 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 





Under the patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
Publishing monthly, at 1s. 6d, large, and 14. small paper, 


HE BOTANIC GARDEN ;; or, Magazine 


ea of Flowering Plants cultivated in the open a of Great 
ritain. 

Each Number contains four exquisitely coloured Fi, s of Or- 
namental Plants, selected f for their beauty and id utility in the deco- 
ration of the and Pl their value 
in the Arts, or their Medicinal Virtuces Tabular Views of their 
Native Country, Height, Time of Flowering, Duration, and Date 
of Introduction: also, their systematic and popular Names, His- 
tory, Qualities, Mode of Culture, and such other Information as 
may he interesting to the Botanist, useful to the Cultivator, or 
pleasing to the a ~ Reader. 

By B. MAUND, F.L. 
A ayed feature in this work Tiaray sit abe Ist of June. Two 











1779 to 1800, and History of the 0 Dalen, with D lin 
cf the princi .s 
sure, 





ith 
Sir JONAH BARRINGTON 
Member oe Te late Irish Parliament for Tuam, &c. 
In 8 vols. with 40 Portraits sn cn Persons, curious 
Letters and D imile, &c, 





The Beauties of the Court of King Charles IT. 
with Memoirs and Anecdotes of their Lives, by Mrs. Jameson. 
Now complete, in 5 Numbers, price 21s. each; or, large paper, 
with India Proof Plates, 42s, ae yg ey 22 splendid Portraits, en- 
gtaved in the first style. Size, 6 iy 44 in., from the Drawings 
pate by order of Her late Royal H ighness the Princess Char- 
otte. 


III. 

The Life and Correspondence of John Locke, | } 
With Extracts from his Journals and other unpublished Manu. 
scripts, by King. 2d edition, with considerable Additions, 
in 2 vols. 810. 28s. 


Life and Correspondence of Sir Humphry 


Davy, by Dr. Paris. 2d a 2 vols, with Portrait, 28s. 


Memoirs of the Great Lord Burghley, with 
Extracts from his private C » now first 
ublished from the ‘o> by the Rev, | Dr, Nares, Regius 
rofessor of Modern in the University of Oxford, In 
3 vols. with Portraits, a. 





Memoirs of David “Garrick, i indindts 





Private C —— a 
with the most celebrated = of his Time, now Sian published 
from the Originals, In 2 vols. with a fine Portrait. 
VII. 
The Correspondence, Diary, and Sacra- 


mental Meditations of Dr. Doddridge. Published from the ori- 
ginal MSS, by his Grandson, J. Doddridge Samgunegt, Esq. In 
5 large vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, price 3/, 15s. 

+B. Hither of the wx — be had to complete Sets. 


Dr. Franklin’s Private Correspondence, new 
and revised edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 





«¢ What has either Society done equal to this ?"—Athenewm, 
Publishing in handsome monthly volumes, in small 8vo. price 3s, 
sewed, and 3s, 6d. in morocco cloth boards, 


YHE BRITISH LIBRARY. 
This Publication professes to give the fullest and most 
accurate editions of the works of our best writers, in a more ele- 
gant and convenient shape, and at a much Sanne rate, than 
pd oo hitherto be procured. The works will be carefully 


edited by persons science, and 
illustrated with notes a iene tgp E 


White's Selberne, 7} a. 2 edited bz Captain 
Thomas Brown, and illustrated with beautiful Woodcuts by 


”*“Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, with a 
new Life of the Author, and numerous Pieces never before given 
in any Collection of his Works, and a copious Index. 4 vols. with 
Portrait and Vignettes. 





Walton and Cotton's At Angler, ty Professor 
Rennie, bas, ocean haygrnest bs 


——e se Peter Wilkins Journey to the World Under, ma 
ventures of Peter — ‘grow 
—History of Automathes—Rasselas—Castle of Otranto—and Old 








pages o  polenetng sub- 
Jects, d with additional 
that t important mea- | charge; thus forming the cheaper rest yore m ly finished work 


‘ otha 
ever devoted to this deli, hetul p me a chief contain- 
ing # Numbers, is — ete in i 
Large, owes 28 wd all 2 
No. 97, the Ist No. of the Fifth Volume, 
was issued Jan. ist, 1838, 

Ahosstifally ornamented edition of this work is in le 
tio Por particulars see the wrapper of the ls. 6d. onl le. 
editions of the work for April. 

London: Simpkin an = Meematts and Sherwood and Co. 


of Mri ve. Marcet's Works. 


ONVERSATIONS on VEG ETA BLE 











PHYSIOLOGY, g the Botany, 
with their Appli to Agricul 2 vols, wi Engrav- 
ings, 12s, 


Conversations on Chemistry, in which the 
Elements of that Science are fi and i] 
by Experiments; with + Conversesion on the Steam Engine, 
2 vols, with Engravings, | 

Conversations a ‘Natural Philosophy, with 
22 Engravings, 10s. 6 

Conversations on Political Economy, 9s. 

Just published, by the same Author 

John Hopkins’s Notions on Political Eco. 
nomy, 12mo. 4s, 6d. cloth 

The Seasons ; “@tories for Young Children. 
Vol. I. Winter—Yol. "L 8 sino-Vel, III, Summer—Vol. IV. 
Autumn. 4%, each vol. half- 

Stories for Children, explaining the Manner 
of Building a House, &c. 2¢. half. bound, 
Landen: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, ( Green, and Longman. 


Sir R. Gretsley's Life « of Gregory vii, 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, 


IFE and PONTIFICATE of GREGORY 
the SEVENTH. 
By SIR R, GREISLEY, Bart. F.A.S. 
“A highly much careful 
investigntlon: extensive reading, and correct statement. It dis- 
plays a scholarship one in the gentieman.——Belectic Review. 
London: Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 














ARKINSON’S ORGANIC REMAINS 
a FORMER WORLD, in 3 vols, 4to. with 54 Plates, 
coloured = Sowerby, in cloth, price 5/, 5s, originally published 
at 10/, 10s. An Examination of the Mineralised Remains of the 
Vegetables and Animals of the Antediluvien World, generally 
termed patpeneeas: tat 
AMES PARKINSON. 
In crown oo, with Ten Plates, price 12s. cloth 
An Introduction to the Study of Fossil Or- 
ganic Remains, ly those found in the British Bereta in- 
tended to aid the ontens in his Inquiries sonporsing Re e Tetere 
Fossils Connexion with the Formation 
By Nattali Parkia incon. 


ttali’s Catalogue of 6000 Books, gratis, by 
evel a Xo KEiall, $6, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. new edition, with cad te eae of the 
Population Return 188. boards, 





of 1631, and Maps, 
DINBURGH GAZETTEER ; or, Com. 
itody of nehs,, Dhsucal, Political, Bietistiesh, and Com. 
mercial, 


ecompaniment to the above, 
New General Atlas, by A. Arrowsmith, from 
the latest Authorities, Royal 4to. half. 





it e 
— Chambers, Edinburgh: Orr, Lendon, L 





bound, 36¢. plain; colvured, 2 80. Od. 
London, ‘Longman and Co. ; Edinburgh, A, and ©, Biesh, 
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venteenth and Last Volume is published this day. 
This Volume contains a coptons Index, and new Title-pages are 


John Murray, oe Street. 


UIDE-BOOKS for TRAVELLERS on 
the CONTINENT. 


I. 
Italy. 


lete Guide to Italy, 8th 


improved, in one compact volume, 





Mrs. Starke’s com 
edition, enlarged 
15s. stoutly . 


Il. 
Switzerland. a! . 
jetsimond’s Switzerland, 2d edition, in 2 vols. 
Vol. ui. Journal of a Tour and Residence in Switzerland, 
ye 4. Historical 'Sketeh 7 incre 


:: ’s Road- Book, with Views by 
Sin I sg Routt kom Londen Paris, with Maps and Five 


Pine, "tt Route from Paris to Turin, with a Map and Five 


Plates, 6s 
mains and Holland, 
i A Family Tour ‘through Holland and up the 
ap and Views from Captain Batty’s Sketches. 


1 Specket vol. only 5s, 


v. 
The Rhine and Black Forest. ath r 

_ An Autumn near the Rhine, 2d edition, im- 

proved, Bro, 14s. 





VI. 
ion to Continental Travellers, 
: Distances, shewing what may be 


i Months, through various Parts of Eu- 
: the Years 1829 and 1830. Post 8vo, 8s, Gd, 


vil. 
rtugal, Italy, a South ef France, 
y of an Invalid in Pursuit of Health, 
Mathews, A.M. 4th edition, 1 vol. small Bvo. 
VIIL. 
Art in Italy. 
ities, Arts, and Literature of Italy, 
Forsyth, Esq. 4th edition, in 1 vol. 12s. 
—_ 


Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 4th edit. 


Bvo, ll. lls. 6d, 
x. 
the Viens of Prout, and Costumes of Titian. 


om a History, 2 pocket 








































A Year if ane mn a Young American. 
2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 9 vols, 8vo, price 51. 8s. 
In 11 vols. 12mo. price 4/, 2s. 6d, 
In 9 vols. 18mo. price 3/. 3s. 


Ne WAVERLEY NOVELS, after 
Woodstock including Cas! ; being a 

Continuation of the ‘ditions printed in thet three sizes above men- 

tioned, under the Tit! 

Tales and trol of the Author of Waverley. 


To these different sizes are added the Introductions, Notes, 
and Glossary, attached to the New Edition of the Waverley Novels, 
ny publication of which has just been completed in 48 vols. price 


Printed ‘for Robert Cadell, or al and Whittaker and Co. 





Of whom may be had, just published, 
The First and Second Vol lumes of Sir Wal- 


ter Scott's Poetical Works, new ~~ with Notes, illustrated 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Price 


| 1. Capt. Basil Hall's Fragments, Third Se- 





ries, 3 vol, 15e. Plates. 
2. Del 


aware; or, the Ruined Family. A 
Tale. 


38 vols. 





In 8vo. price 7¢. 6d. in boards, the 2d edition of 


IGHT SERMONS, preached before the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMB UDGE, in 1830 and 1831. 
ate 6 Berman geenenen 


before the University on 
Commencement Sunday, 1826. 
=— JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
nt Dean —— — 


London: Printed fi 


To which is add 





oe ou G., ivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo *Place, I Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. 
Deighton, Cambridge. 





HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY 
VISITOR, New Series, embellished with Woodcuts, 


The First Part, or Half-Volume, may be 

had, peice 2s. sewed in a stiff cover, or 2s. 6d. half-bound. 
Printed for J., b and F. ington, St. pose Churchyard, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mal! 


The preceding Volumes for the Years an to 1832, mi 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





Books just published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
Mrs. Trollope’s New Work. 
In 3 yols. post 8v0, 3is. 6d. boards, 


HE ABBESS. A Romance, 
By the Author of “ The Domestic Manners of the 
Americans.” 


Il. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo, price 6s, 
My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Italian and 
a Dnngeons. 
Silvio Pellico, 
Translated from Nhe original, by Thomas Roscoe. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols, with 20 Engravings, price 7s. 


Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, from authentic 
Narratives. 
By Cyrus Redding, E 
Forming Vols, 78 fo 79 of « Constable’ 's Miscellany.” 


In 5 vols, a new edition, mo 2i. 6s, handsomely bound, 
r Village ; 
Sketches of ‘Basel Character and Scenery. 
ary Russell Mitford. 

« Miss nee J elegant volumes are just in unison with the 
time—a galler, pictures; landscapes, fresh, glowing, and en- 
tirely English ; 7 potas ltenestes we doubt not, all simply but 
sweetly colour in short, a book to make us forget the hurry, 
the bustle, the noise around, in the leaves, tall old trees, and rich 
meadows of her delightful village."-—Litevary Gazette, 


Vv. 
In post 8vo. with 20 Views and a Map, price 12s, 
Guide to the Lakes 
In Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire. 
By John Robinson, D.D. Rector of Clifton. 


vi. 
In 2 neat pocket vol. 8s. bound, with Maps and Views, 
e Cambrian Tourist ; 
Or, Post-chaise Codbgenton through Wales, describing Scenery, 
ustoms, Manners, &c. 
The Seventh edition, 


VII. 

in 18mo, 3s. 6d, in cloth, ks 
A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature ; 

Or, Hints of Inducement fe the Study of Natural Productions 
and Appearances in their and R 3 shewing 
the great extent of ieeies attainable by the unaided exercise 
of the — By Robert Mudie, Author of the “‘ British Natu- 
ralist,” 
“ We are furnished with matter for the philosopher, the poet, 
the historian, the antiquary,—all who contemplate heaven and 
earth; and this is furnished in a little book which all may use- 
fully take in the pocket, over the whole earth or the whole sea; 
and thus enable themselves to think, if they have never thought 
before, and if they have, to think much better.”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine, No. 26, 





By the same Author, 
First Lines of Zoology, 6s. bound. 
«« The most entertaining little volumes we have seen for 
time; and no young person should now visit the sais S ‘Gare 
dens without having read the ‘ First Lines of Zoology,’”"—New 
Magasxine, 


III, 
3d edition, corrected, price 4s. 
The Parliamentary Pocket Companion ; in- 
cluding a Peerage. 
Lists of all the Peers of Parli their Resid 





Offices, 


Illustrated with T P oe Wr estonn 
b. th Tae —_ heaps ova Lye ose 9 volume, 
M4x Ms and HINTS for an ANGLER, 
and MISERIES of FISHING. 
To which are added, 
Maxims and Hints for a Chess Player, 
Jam Murrayi akin Street. 





In fee. odes 8s. bound, the 7 7th edition of 
ENOIR’S LOGOGRAPHIC EM BLE. 


MATICAL FRENCH yi neta 
Dalen and Co. 87,88 Sens Square 





leas fol > PER <n 
A new and b “editi ith a) a ertrait ofthe 


Authors after Harlow a Wood Cuts hn Design of George 
Cruikshank, foolscap 8¥0. 6s. 6d. adi 


EJECTED ADDRESSES; with an 


ginal qe and Notes by the A 
ahs; the Bightsonth Baition 7 the Authors, writen fr 
John Murray, Albemarle le Street. 








New Series 5 neg Criticum. 
Price 5, 


THE PHILOLOGICAL MUSEUM, 
No. VI. for May 1833. 
Contents.—On | the Irony of Sophocles—On the Worth of Secra. 
tes as a Phil on Plato's A ology —~Soen- 
tes, Schleiermacher, and Delbrueck—Sim: licius ‘2lo—Vico 
—Regia Homerica—Ogyges—Niebuhr on the Distinctionbareens 
Annals and History—Hannibal’s Passage over the Alps. Miscel. 
laneous Observations: 1. Emendations of Athenees-¢. Notice of 
Micali's sag | of the Ancient Nations of Italy—3. De Tacisi 
pos : . Kepubtietie noe suvtasia Academica—4, De 
atonis in ublica loco, Augusti Boeckhii Prolusio Academi> 
ca—5. Cleon and Admiral Veraan, ena 
Cambri e, Deightons; London, Rivingtons; Oxford, Parker, 
a* The First and Second Volumes may be had — price 
15s. each in boards; or any single Number at 5s. 











Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. illustrated by numerous Etchings, 
price 214. dedicated to the Author’s Countrywomen, 


OMANCES of the CHIVALRIC AGES. 
containing the Pilgrim Brothers, a Tale of the Baron's 
Wars, which will shortly be followed by the “ Captive of Pon- 
on a Tale of the War of Guienne, also in 2 vols, and illus 
Published ws Edward Bull, New Public Sahectiotien Lib: 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. ne 





Dr, Adam Clarke's Commentary on the Old and New Testaments, 
On Saturday the Ist of J une was agp to be completed in 
Fifty-two Parts, ul 

and corrections of the Author, Part I. in 8vo. price 9s.; or r in 
4to. price 3s. of a new and greatly improved Edition of 


R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMEN. 
TARY on the HOLY SCRIPTURES see =— aby 

NEW TESTAMENTS. The text taken from the m 

copies of the present authorised Version; with all the i Marginal 

Readings — an ample Collection of Parallel Texts—and copious 

marine to Chapter; and a Commentar; and Cxitics! 
tes. 


London: Printed for T. T. and T. Tege, 78, Cheapside; J. 
ET 14, City Road; John Cumming, Dublin; R. Griffin and 
. Glasgow; and sold by all other ksellers in the United 
Ringtone +B. Prospectuses gratis. 











Family Connexions, Dates of Creation, &c. 

e Members of the House of C their Resid Pro- 
fessions or Avocations (if a their Political Principles, and 
every other important Particular. 

Lists of the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs returning Members 
to Parliament, the manner in which they have been affected by 
the Reform Acts, the Return at the last Election, the Persons 
entitled to vote, = Number of 10/. Houses, the Population, and 
prevailing Interesi 

A Variety of Porticulars relating to both Houses and the Exe- 
cutive Government. 

The whole carefully compiled a official Documents, and 
from the Personal C and is 
to contain an answer to every ren on which a ‘Member ora 
Visitor of the Houses, or the Readers of Newspapers, might de- 
sire information. 


HAMBERS’S INFORMATION for the 
PEOPLE, 

ich Number of this work, which is uniform in point a. 

ance with Chambers’s Journal, contains an exposition o: 

distinct branch of human knowledge, or else some article on lite- 

rature, which may have at once an 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In July will be published, 
HE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN, with 


Extracts from his Correspondence. 

From and I icated by Mrs. 
Kem, s and the various Friends who were near Mr. Kean at the 
most important periods of his life. Written by Friend of the 
Family of Mr, Kean. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 








In the press, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


N ARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION to 
PORTUGAL in 1832, under =< Orders of His Imperial 
Majesty Dom Pedro, the Duke of Bi 
By G. LLOYD. HOD SES, an. 
Late Colonel ny the Service of Her Most Faithful Majesty 
the Queen of Portugal. 
Illustrated ™> a large wep of the Country round Oporto. 
ames Fraser, 215, Regent | Street, 





nc 
. Part I. is now = ~~ delivery, ale idd, 
—, 
No. 1. Emigration to tek _ 
2. History of the Island ofGreat Britain, 
3. History of Man 
4. Emigration ion te Ber Nova ‘Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
ward’ 
5. Emigration to the United States. 
6. An Account of the Glo 
7. An Aononnt ‘ed pes and Linen Lor 
A Number is publi ice Three 
Halfpence, Six ‘aeakons rear pee a Part 
London: William Orr, Paternoster Row ; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 








In 8vo. price 14s. boards, 


TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of 

MENT of ise POLYCARP, and IGNA- 

TIUS; an ¥, the Apologies of Justin Martyr and Tertullian; 

with an Introduction, and brief Notes, illustrative of the Eccle- 
siastical History aaee First T wo Centuries. 

By the Rev. TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D, 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Catherine Hall. 
Cambridge: Printed for J. and J. J. Deighton; and 





+ 
be had in boards, price 6.; or half-bound, 6. 64, exch; aise any 
umber at 









: 
| 
price 4d. each Number. 
| 
: 





J.,G., and F, Rivington, 





Miss Aikin's enctrep taste aI 
On Monday next will be on in 2 vols. Syo. with Portrait, 


MEMorR of the COURT and CHARAC- 
TER of CHARLES the FIRST. 
By LUCY AIKIN. 
London: Longman, i Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
y the same Auth 
Memoirs of the > Court. of Elizabeth. 
rice 258 
: Memoirs of the Court of James I. 2 vols. 
price 24s. 


2 vols. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. 4. SCRIPPS, 4! 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington ne 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 18, South Moulton Street, one 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Bachenge; L, 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate H' Hill; A. Levee jack, 
Bdinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robvertson, and At rs 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Babin. — Agent 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Sqeare. 
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